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A Unitarian Shrine 


N THESE WEEKS the thoughts of many Unita- 
rians are directed toward Star Island, the only 
island dedicated entirely to religion. The Isles of 
Shoals in which Star Island is included have passed 
through various interesting stages since Capt. John 
Smith first landed there in 1614 and wrote of that 
experience: “What spirit doth yield more pleasing 
content, and less hurt or charge than angling with 
a hooke and crossing the sweet ayre from isle to 
isle over the silent streams of a calm sea? Wherein 
the ‘most curious may find pleasure, profit and 
content.” Smith loved those islands so well that 
he wished to call them Smith’s Isles, and to have 
them for his share of New World spoils. 

Many since have fallen under the charm of the 
Isles of Shoals. The islands are little more than 
bleached granite rocks with here and there a square 
of green sod or a cluster of bayberry bushes, but 
there is an alluring something that casts its spell 
over those who go there. No person has described 
this captivating influence better than Celia Thaxter, 
who spent the better part of her life on the islands. 
“Very sad they look,” she wrote, “stern, bleak and 
unpromising, yet are they enchanted islands. .. . 
There is a strange charm about them, an indescrib- 
able influence in their atmosphere hardly to be 
explained, but universally acknowledged. People 
forget the hurry and fret of life after living there 
awhile, and, to an imaginative mind, all things 
become dreamy as they were to the lotus eaters.” 

The quieting effect on overwrought nerves, the 
healing effect on worn-out bodies, the uplifting 
effect on desponding spirits, is immediate and un- 
questioned. ; 

It was a happy inspiration that prompted Thomas 
H. Elliott, honorary president of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association, to set on foot the 
summer conferences. The first conference was held 
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in 1897. Each year since then Unitarians have 
returned with ever increasing enthusiasm. Viewed- 
solely from its influence on the religious life a week 
at Star Island returns rich and satisfying rewards. 
In all the services of the Christian Church, Greek, 
Catholic, or Protestant, there is not one that 
exceeds in emotional value the candle-light service 
in the little church among the Star Island ledges. 
If Unitarians were to have a holy of holies as the 
ancient Hebrews did, a shrine where they would 
keep the ark of the covenant, it would be the old 
Gosport. church, with its quaint little chairs and 
pulpit, its plain pine pews designed a century ago. 
its sacred memories, its atmosphere of genuine 
devotion. Fortunate are those of this fellowship 
to have so enchanting an island, one dedicated to 
the higher life of the soul. 


Trying Our Patience 


CHURCH PAPER believes its first duty is to 

keep to sound religious principles in such a 
situation as that which now menaces and baffles 
this country. The revolt of the miners and the 
railroad workers appears to the average and casual 
newspaper reader merely an impulsive and un- 
reasonable outbreak of discontented wage-earners 
who, like the rest of us, are seeking better terms, 
and, unlike the rest of us, do not care one whit 
what happens to all of us while they are engaged 
in the delectable enterprise of wanting what they 
want when they want it. 

We think it will pay everybody to go a little 
deeper into this matter than most people do who 
feel a jolt in the headlines in the morning and 
perhaps skim the first paragraph and proceed to 
think nothing more about it. What the labor 
forces are involved in is just a little difference of 
opinion with their employers, according to your 
genial soul who thinks that only good can happen 
in the long run to this blessed country of ours, which 
was created and is sustained by a divine fiat. How 
far this iridescent mental normalcy is from the 
ungainly facts that bristle up from the social fabric 
is just coming to the light, if only we would walk 
in the light! One fact is that we are going to have 
government ownership as surely as the contending 
industrial giants, employer and employee, fail to 
get together on the proposition that each should 
serve the other and both should serve us all. 

How near we are to the end of private ownership 
of general utilities such as transportation and fuel 
could be answered by the divining mind able to 
tell us how nearly the patience of the public is 
exhausted. It is a question of how much more we 
can stand. There is no special interest among the 
people about the economic phase of the strife which 
is always with us. But we do get tired of quarrel- 
ing. The way we are willing to pay outrageous 
prices for nearly all we get, to both labor and 
capital, to the toiler and the profiteer, is one of the 
marvels of our docility and carelessness. Money 
means less to us than it does to any other people 
on earth. We are less in danger of materialism 
than any of our planetary kin. In fact, we are 
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the worst of all sinners in our reckless monetary 
behavior. We sin against ourselves by our utter 
thriftlessness, and against those who mulct us 
by giving them our virtual blessing in their 
crookedness. 

But we do have a limit to our patience. We are 
going to wake up some morning to find that we are 
thinking like many of our neighbors. We are going 
to say very bluntly that we are weary of all this 
muss and mess, and while we still think well of 
private industrial enterprise, as did our fathers 
who came here to develop the raw materials and 
domains of the country, which could only be done 
by each man striking out for himself, we are willing 
to chuck our cherished theory to the extent at least 
of taking over the most commonly used industries. 
We will tell the government to go ahead, just to 
get some peace. The industries will be worse off, 
it may be, from a standpoint of efficiency, but we 
shall have removed a constant and intolerable dis- 
turbance to our state of mind. We have enough 
of what at its worst is internal war in our beloved 
land, and at its best a disgrace of incapacity to us 
as a people. 

Tn these informal conclusions, which are not less 
true for being unpretentious, we wish to repeat to 
the reader, who, we think, feels as we feel, that 
we are zealous for a decent and peaceable mind 
rather than for lower prices and a change in the 
economic order. We are not interested first in the 
justice or injustice as between the embattled en- 
emies. We want the restoration of the chief asset 
of humanity, a reasonable tranquillity. Our desire 
is not material, but spiritual. It is this emphasis 
that we do not get from the statesmen or the 
editors, from the labor leaders or the capitalists. 
They deal with the material aspects and fail of 
the spiritual inwardness; they are carnally minded 
and not celestially minded; they deal with things 
and not with ideas; they act as if the problem were 
a static and hard fact, like a stone, when we know 
that it is a vital and plastic thing which is never 
the same two days in succession, because the life of 
men is involved in it-and the one constant factor 
in life is change. 

The men also who have this industrial problem 
officially in their hands are mostly stupid and they 
do not get to the bottom of it at all. The whole 
issue is a spiritual issue. It has to do with the 
soul of man, his sense of right and justice, his desire 
to receive what he earns, to be treated as a member 
of the whole body of society, co-equal with every 
member. In his persistent obtrusion of his de- 
mands for these things he commits many egregious, 
even terrible, blunders, but he is not going to stop 
making them because we complain about them. 
yen the soldiery is not going to repress the strug- 
gle. The resort to force, except where actual vio- 
lence is done, is a sorry bungle, and we heartily 
commend President Harding for not attempting 
to do what certain hot ones remind him that Presi- 
dent Cleveland did a generation ago in the Chicago 
railroad riots. Grover Cleveland nor any other 
sane person would attempt such methods to-day. 
Why? Because the solidarity of labor with im- 
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measurable power has all come in these intervening 
years, and every attempt to “put labor in its place” 
is met with resistance on the part of the unions 
that subjects us all to dreadful jeopardy. 

Absolutely no! That is our answer to the counsel 
to arm against the workers. We shall by such 
insanity bring on a revolution in this country. 
Times have changed. The ways of conciliation are 
the ways of wisdom. Who threatens to-day with 
physical restraints is a knave and a fool, more 
inimical to our welfare than the bearded fanatic 
with a bomb. The country needs not mobilizing 
of militia, but the conferring of brains, and brother- 
hood. Have we any brains in high places? Is 
brotherhood a sentimentalism? So long as one 
side shows greed, the other side will show greed; 
so long as one side hates, the other side will hate. 
Now for an-exemplar of noblesse oblige! A strong, 
true man who has as much heart as mind, who will 
stand and deliver the message of each for all and 
all for each, who will vitalize the old, old platitude 
of the Golden Rule, the principle of mutual benefit, 
who will give again the counsel of perfection which 
is also the most sensible and practicable doctrine 
in the world, namely, What serves all is right. 


The Hospital Nurse 


wees WISHING AN EXAMPLE of serv- 
ice to humanity should spend a few weeks as 
an observer in a hospital, for there is exemplified, as 
in schoolroom, social center, and pulpit, the injunc- 
tion of Jesus to his disciples, “I am among you as 
one that serveth.” Care of the diseased and suffer- 
ing is an exacting task. It is necessary that nurses 
pass through severe tests, and come under a dis- 
cipline as rigorous as that on the field of battle. 
Attention to details, instant thinking, coolness 
under conditions of life and death, readiness to 
perform menial tasks with unfailing cheerfulness, 
are some of the elements in the training of a nurse. 
Hours are long. Day after day, nurses are obliged 
to work overtime, without pay. They work until 
the task is done, and during the rest-period are 
subject to call. Their reward is not in wages or 
personal gratitude, for criticism results as well as 
appreciation, but in pain assuaged, anxiety relieved, 
health restored, and the day’s work done. While 
we are recording the benefactors of the race we will 
pay tribute to the hospital nurse. 


Note 


At the Ministers’ Institute held recently in 
Andover, Mass., a report of which appears to-day in 
Tu Ruecister, there was one lesson that everybody 
present ought to have-learned,—the importance of 
making one’s self clear! Several sharp oratorical 
clashes occurred—and may they occur not less 
but more, when they are in the right spirit, as these 
were—because the speaker did not put his words 
so plainly that there could be no uncertainty or 
ambiguity. Think, brethren, all of us, what our 
congregations suffer in this respect, and yet in 
the goodness of their heart they say nothing! 
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The Event of the Week 


Labor’s Challenge to the Country 


Hl MORAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE resources 
| of the country were mobilizing last week to deal 
with an outbreak of industrial outlawry which 
the majority of the American people optimistically be- 
lieved had been eliminated by legislation as a possibil- 
ity in our comniunity life. The crisis arose out of 
the refusal by 400,000 railroad workers—machinists, 
blacksmiths, boilér-makers, carmen, sheet-metal work- 
ers, and electricians—to accept a reduction of from 
two to nine cents per hour in their wages. To signal- 
ize their refusal, the shopmen of all these classifica- 
tions had gone on strike on July 1. At the end of last 
week energetic efforts were being made to swell the 
ranks of the strikers by the accession of the mainte- 
nance-of-way men—another army of 400,000 workers 
and possibly of virtually the entire railroad personnel. 
In view of the extension of the disturbance in the 
transportation system of the country, President Hard- 
ing on July 11 issued a proclamation calling attention 
to the importance of maintaining the uninterrupted 
working of the railroads of the country and sounding 
a note of warning in the following paragraph: “These 
activities and the maintenance of the supremacy, of the 
law are the first obligations of the government and all 
the citizens of the country. Therefore I invite the co- 
operation of all public authorities, state and municipal, 
and the aid of all good citizens to uphold the laws and 
to preserve the public peace and to facilitate those 
operations in safety which are essential to life and 
liberty and the security of property and our common 
public welfare.” 

The President’s reference to the “maintenance of 
the supremacy of law” was pregnant with meaning. 
The shopmen had struck against a decision, not im- 
posed by the railroads, but formulated into law by 
a governmental body created by legislation to deter- 
mine wages. The immediate issue involved the power 
of the Board to enforce its decisions. The shopmen 
had previously—and conspicuously in 1921—accepted 
a decision by the Board increasing their wages. This 
increase was granted after a careful comparison of 
the level of wages with the cost of living and the 
prevailing wage in other industries. When, guided 
by the same considerations, the Board last spring 
decided that a reduction of wages would be fair under 
the existing range of living prices, the 400,000 shop- 
men refused to accept the decision. Although the 
reduction had been ordered after a due investigation, 
including hearings to both sides to the controversy, 
the shopmen decided to appeal from the Board’s 
conclusions by a strike designed to paralyze the 
backbone of the country’s industrial and food ma- 
chinery. 

At this point in the developments the dominant 
issue took shape. The vital consideration arose, as it 
had arisen many times before, whether a fractional 
minority of the American people had a right to imperil 
the interests of the overwhelming majority by hamper- 
ing if not completely suspending the workings of a 
mechanism of which the uninterrupted operation is 
essential to the maintenance of the normal life of that 
majority. In this instance the grievance of the major- 
ity against the minority was augmented by the fact 
that the orderly functioning of the railroads is essen- 
tial to the work of restoring the economic pulse-beat 
of the country in this period of reconstruction and 
unemployment. Had the shopmen succeeded in par- 
alyzing the nerve-center of the country, the normaliza- 
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tion of its economic life would have been seriously — 
retarded. The fact that they failed to do that was a 
fortunate development quite apart from the purpose 
of the strikers. The annoyances of the situation were 
made the more grievous, from the public point of view. 
by the realization that they were the result of a viola- 
tion of the law of the country(the Esch-Cummins Act, 
which created the Railroad Labor Board). 

The law violation was not all on one side. The 
strikers had justice on their side when they called 
attention to the fact that several railroads had violated 
the law when they “farmed out” repair work when 
the wage scale fixed by the Board in favor of the 
workers did not prove palatable to the employers. 
This act of defiance to law occurred before the men 
struck. In fact, it constitutes one of the grievances 
that brought about the condition of railroad anarchy 
that has confronted the public with an issue of first- 
rate importance. 

There are signs that that issue will be settled soon— 
and it is likely that the railroads may undertake its 
solution by an effort to restore the institution known 
as the “open shop.” But whether by that method, a 
resort to which would inevitably bring fresh tribula- 
tions upon the country, or by the orderly method of 
legislation, it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
it must be put beyond the power of two conflicting 
fractions of the population to deal a blow at the vital 
interests of the majority by resorting to the archaic 
weapons of strikes or lockouts in an attempt to settle 
their differences. The “silent partner” in the three- 
cornered partnership represented by industry—the 
general public—has remained silent too long. The 
body of this partner has been too often fought over 
by the two other partners—the partners who hitherto 
have regarded themselves as the only parties in inter- 
est, and have acted accordingly to the grave detriment 
of their “silent” associate. That associate is now 
beginning to realize his own importance and to resent 
actively the ignoring to which he has persistently been 
subjected in the past. 

A materialization of this realization and the con- 
sequent resentment is the Esch-Cummins Act, which 
created the Railroad Labor Board in an effort to sub- 
ject disputes between workers and employers to the 
orderly processes of law instead of leaving them open 
to the anarchic hazard of strikes and lockouts. But 
the strike of the shopmen and the possible strike of 
maintenance-of-way men and even of the “Big Brother- 
hoods,” ‘so called, has definitely shown that the legisla- 
tion that created the Labor Board lacks the “teeth” 
to make its decisions binding. A still further sign of 
the comparative impotence of the law is to be seen in 
the refusal of the railroads to discuss the terms pro- 
posed by the Board for a cessation of hostilities until 
the strikers call the industrial struggle off and return 
to work. Labor may well be pardoned for pointing 
to this attitude of non-compliance with the Board’s 
arrangements as a new and challenging violation of the 
law which to some extent condones, or at least balances, 
their own offence. , 

It is chaos that the public is confronting under this 
system of industrial warfare that the Esch-Cummins 
Act was designed to restrict if not completely elim- 
inate, but has conspicuously failed to accomplish that 
desirable result. The public mind is not likely to re- 
main quiescent under the disappointment. Its attitude 
toward this unrestricted warfare is finding expression 
in the phrase, “A plague o’ both your houses!’ And — 
out of this state of mind, the resolution is crystallizing — 
to rear a structure of law that shall put a definite end . 
to the unrestricted warfare that is hazarding the life 
of the country. : S.. DB. 
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Ministers’ Best Institute on Andover Hill 


SIDNEY 


opment of the powers that are in ourselves. 


HE UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 
| met on Andover Hill, July 3 to 8, under the aus- 


pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. This 
is the third time the ministers have met at the instance 
of the League, the other two sessions being beside the 
Haryard Yard. It still feels strange but delightful to 
find the laymen providing the background for these 
meetings, and taking the leading part in behalf of the 
common cause. The officers of the League were pres- 
ent with their efficient staff, arranging all details of 
transportation, comfort, welcome, recreation, and act- 
ing as a bureau of information in a way that left little 
to be desired. William lL. Barnard, secretary of the 
League, Arthur L. Palmer, assistant to the secretary, 
Percy L. Brayton, Isaac B. Stevens, Miss Cleaves, Mrs. 
Cox, and “the Navy bugler” were present throughout 
the week. Charles H. Strong, president of the League, 
and Ernest G. Adams, one of its founders, were present 
at some of the meetings. John Burnet Nash, Percy W. 
Gardner, Henry M. Williams, Thornton K. Ware, 
Harry L. Bailey, each presided throughout one morn- 
ing session. In other words, the League was there 
with both hands, and standing on both feet. 

The Unitarian gathering on Andover Hill was a 
challenge to the historic proprieties, and this fact was 
recognized in an informal address by Mr. Feiss, of 
the English faculty of the Phillips School—an ad- 
dress which helped to give perspective. The Andover 
Theological Seminary was founded in 1808 as a pro- 
test against the Unitarian tendencies at Harvard. In 
the early days a Unitarian meeting on the Hill would 
have been inconceivable. Mr. Feiss reminded his 
hearers that the Institute was meeting only a few 
weeks after the announcement of the merger of the 
Harvard and Andover schools of theology. The An- 
dover Seminary lasted on the old site just a century, 
making its removal to Cambridge in 1908, and having 
rather crowded the boys’ school in Andover into the 
background most of those years. Now Phillips Acad- 
emy is outgrowing its old confines. 

Two ministers were present who attended the first 
Unitarian Ministers’ Institute in Springfield, Mass., 
in 1877, when Dr. Henry W. Bellows was president and 
Dr. Charles G. Ames gave the sermon. These two 
were Rey. Alfred Manchester, of Salem, Mass., and Rev. 
Granville Pierce, of Green Harbor, Mass. We tested 
Mr. Manchester and found that he could not recall 
the text of Dr. Ames’s sermon on that occasion, but 
as he could repeat one vivid illustration which Dr. 
Ames had used, we concluded that the preacher and 
the hearer had both lasted fairly well and given a 
good account of themselves. Mr. Pierce said that the 
thing which most struck him in comparing the two 
meetings was the present encouraging co-operation of 


We know not what we shall be, we know not the final truth, we only know that the larger truth must come through the devel- 
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There is ever the struggle to keep Unitarianism from becoming another little sect, to keep the ideal of universality. 
Tt is possible for each one of us to feel the joy of belonging to the church universal, which is being built by all the faithful 
throughout the world, a church whose foundations were laid ages ago in prayer and praise and aspiration. 


—Dr. Crotuers at Andover. 


the laymen. He thought also that at the present con- 
ference there was less confidence than in the other 
about having finally solved the problems of religion 
and organization. On Friday morning, the Institute 
was saddened by learning of the sudden death of Mrs. 
Pierce at Warwick, Mass., where she had gone for a 
visit and where Mr. Pierce expected to join her after 
the Institute was over. 

The enrollment at the Institute was 211, 148 of these 
being ministers. A number of the ministers brought 
their wives, and some their daughters. This was the 
largest enrollment of the three conferences. All parts 
of the country were represented, including the South, 
the Pacific Coast, and the Canadian Northwest. 

Secretary William L. Barnard said, “The laymen 
want to promote fellowship among the ministers, and 
of course to give them renewed confidence in the 
strength and stability of the cause and send them back 
to the churches capable of richer service; also to bring 
the ministers into closer touch with the League.” The 
purpose of fellowship was served by the rooming and 
dining arrangements in Andover dormitories and halls, 
by the athletic contests and the many open discussions. 
At the door of the dining-hall, Percy Brayton or an ally 
met one each time with a jar full of place cards, and, 
drawing from these, one found one’s self assigned (not 
to say consigned) to “Tophet,” “Canaan,” or even “Baby- 
lon” and “The Dead Sea.” Somebody had been read- 
ing his Bible! When you arrived at these ominously 
named places, however, you always found good com- 
pany and fresh stimulus to conversation and exchange 
of minds; for there was a different group around you 
each time. At the ball games, New England, the Middle 
West, and the “Metropolitan” district each in turn 
“challenged the world.” Somehow New England alone 
sustained the audacity of its challenge. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave the opening address of the 
Institute program, and in it he emphasized the point 
that the essential work of the ministry always has 
been and always will be the enforcing of truth through 
personality. It is not in theological or economic specu- 
lation, or even preaching of the truth, that we find the 
strength of a ministry, but in the living enforcement 
through earnestness and devotion of some of the things 
which we know. 

The “staple” of the program was a lecture each of 
the five mornings by Prof. Henry C. Vedder, of Crozier 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. His general subject 
was “The Age-long Quest for Truth.” Dr. Vedder comes 
to us at a time when he is facing an active fire of criti- 
cism from within the Baptist body, of which he is a 
member, for his part in the discussion of fundamental- 
ism. He has already been “visited with the lesser ex- 
communication.” Dr. Vedder modestly said that he had 
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not thought he could bring anything really new to this 
group of hearers, but they might be glad to review 
familiar ground in a systematic way, and perhaps 
algo find out what some people in other fellowships 
were thinking. Dr. Vedder took an interest in every- 
thing that was going on, answered all questions with 
candor, and was an attractive figure to meet at the 
table or wherever we might come upon him. He began 
his lecture on Immortality by saying, “An honest man 
must first confess, that he does not know anything 
about it.” 

Dr. Florence Buck gave an address the first morn- 
ing, in which she utged greater clearness in regard to 
the end and object of religious education, and opposed 
such limited views as that the purpose of the Sunday- 
school is only “to teach the Bible.” Narrowness of aim 
defeats its own object. The new Sunday-school awaits 
the more scientific, the truly religious, the vital and 
larger conception of its function. 

On Wednesday morning Rev. Robert S. Loring, of 
Milwaukee, showed that in the past there was always a 
“western issue’ among Unitarian churches. He diag- 
nosed this issue as being sectional rather than theo- 
logical, arising out of a difference in the very life of 
the communities in the East and in the West. 
Loring said the issue was buried, and he praised the 
tolerance which rests upon human fellowship and un- 
derstanding rather than upon agreement of theologi- 
cal statement. This address was noteworthy for its 
very clear perspective in regard to a phase of past his- 
tory, the unity and the differences, within the Unita- 
rian movement. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan, of New York, and Dr. 
Frank C. Doan, of Rochester, N.Y., spoke Wednesday 
on “Religious Tendencies of To-day.” Dr. Doan re- 
viewed various contemporary movements in a way that 
suggested the need of reading to keep up. Dr. Sullivan 
made a plea for greater clearness in regard to pur- 
poses or principles, and gave a rather pessimistic view 
of the present floating and unanchored situation of 
all Protestantism. He showed very forcibly that a 
movement’s power depends upon some sort of unity, 
some common gospel, a sublime earnestness about some 
common goal of effort. He certainly raised the ques- 
tion of how-we are to recognize that “unity of the 
spirit” which is the bond of peace and the hope of these 
democratic ages. Dr. Sullivan’s own earnestness and 
seriousness of aim is a challenge to us all that has been 
recognized in making him a “missionary at large” of 
the Laymen’s League. 

“The Factors that make a Successful Country 
Church” was discussed on Thursday by Rev. William 
L. Walsh, of Billerica, Mass., and Rev. Elvin J. Pres- 
cott, of North Andover, Mass. Mr. Walsh’s address 
awakened as much sympathy and appreciation as any- 
thing that was given the assembly. It was a tribute 
to the country church and its ministry, given with 
grace and unction. “The country needs the city, and 
the city needs the country.” Mr. Prescott was the 
host of the brethren later, in that beautiful country 


church and parish house at North Andover, which - 


he has helped to make serve a wide use in the com- 
munity. 

“The Suburban Church” was discussed on Friday 
by Rev. Frank Abram Powell, of Braintree, and Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, of Dorchester. “The City Church” 
was discussed on Saturday by Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, 
of Philadelphia, and Rev. Horace Westwood, of Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Griffin’s address was in one respect a model 
for such conferences: it was brief and made just one 
point stand out forcibly. The mission of the typical 
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city church, he said, is to the transient; and if the 
church is clear and earnest about its purpose and end, 
its spirit will take care of its own problems of organi- 
zation. 

Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, in an address, on Friday, 
on “The Cost of Our Freedom,” concerned himself with 
a defense of “American” freedom, which is not, he said, 
mere philosophical anarchy. He pleaded for the recog- 
nition of certain vital problems of denominational or- 
ganization. Mr. Rihbany chanted the Unitarian litany 
and we all joined in some of the responses. He was 
very close to the central problem of any free movement. — 
When his address was criticised, on some points, from 
the floor, he maintained a beautiful smile—may we not 
risk saying a comradely grin. In his rejoinders he was — 
particularly apt and sure in defense and explanation 
of his main point. 

John Huston Finley, editor of the New York Times, 
gave an address one evening on “International Mor- 
ality,” which was generally regarded as most eloquent 
and finished, one of. the features and high lights of 
the Institute. He described the slow development of 
the earth toward what he called “planetary con- 
sciousness” and the conception of humanity as a 
whole. 

Rey. Dr. John C. Perkins, of Seattle, Wash., who is 


coming to be a colleague of Mr. Frothingham at the — 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, gave an address Fri- 
day on “The Use of the Bible-in Religious Worship.” 
THE Recrstr is to be asked to print his list of Serip- 


; 


{ 


tural readings. It is interesting that, coming from the | 


far West, Mr. Perkins’s aim was to increase the em- 
phasis upon Bible readings. 


The morning chapel, just before breakfast, was a — 


feature of each day. Mr. Swift of Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Mr. Taylor of Chattanooga, Tenn., Dr. Reccord of De- 


troit, Mich., Mr. Eliot of St. Paul, and Mrs. Helvie — 


of Moline, Il., were in charge. There were conferences 


on college center and missionary work every afternoon. — 


Rev. Walter 8. Swisher gave three organ recitals in 
the chapel, the last by way of encore. There were “set- 
ting up” exercises every morning, and the School tank, 
full of clear crystal water, was in use every afternoon 
from four to six. The bugle blew reveille and taps 


and assembly, and was a picturesque feature; but there | 


was little authority behind that blow of “taps,” and 
some of the important but unrecorded sessions lasted 
long past the hour of “beauty sleep.” 

When we first saw the program it allured with the 
cryptic statement that there was to be an “ecclesiasti- 
cal session of the King’s Bench,” Wednesday evening. 
This was but inadequate preparation for the stately 
and bewigged English court session which took place 
in the “gym,” to which admission was by ticket only, 
and which made it necessary to iron the laugh out of 
several faces afterwards. The most elaborate and hila- 
rious moot-trial we ever saw, was it! Albertus Car- 
olus Dieffenbachus was finally acquitted of the charge 
of “fundamentalism,” and there was an affecting mo- 
ment as he returned thanks to his able attorney. Al- 
though the prisoner at the bar was freed, there were 
several raps distributed to dignitaries and worthies 
not on trial. _ 

Probably for all of us, it was Dr. Crothers who, | 
by his two utterances, most nearly seemed to fuse the 
whole group into consciousness of, or belief in, its 
spiritual unity and community of aim. Speaking on — 
“The Minister as Thinker,” he said that the minister 
ought to have the freest mind in the community, on 
all subjects. But most thinking doesn’t go far enough. 
The minister should learn the method of thinking. H 2 
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should learn the analytic art of separating a thing 
from its relations and seeing it in its nakedness. He 
should learn how to go back to the simple, sometimes 
erude, sometimes seed-like beginnings of things. But 
he should not stop there and so stand before the world 
as the champion of some little, one-sided, stunted 
idea of theology or life. He should see that all the 
wealth and bloom and color of life has proceeded from 
these beginnings. Standing back “at the beginning” 
of life and religion, for instance, he should face for- 
ward to all the good we have to-day, and yet more. 
The speaker said he would give little for the minister 
who has not changed, and consciously changed, his 
purpose, in twenty, thirty, or forty years. We should 
not only believe in progress such as we already see if 
we look, but also believe in progressing ever. A unity 
of a thinking life, which can be defined spiritually 
but not statically, is the aim. 

Dr. Crothers’ sermon was delivered in the typical 
New England setting of the little white church at 
North Andover, with the parish house underneath, in 
which afterwards there was a pleasant reception. We 
have given three of the outstanding truths of that ser- 
mon at the head of this article. We felt that he was 
grappling with the central thought of the Institute, 
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which we can but describe as the spirit of a forward- 
looking movement, always somewhat consciously limp- 
ing on the side of effective organization, glad to have 
its best thoughts expressed in statements of belief like 
that of the Laymen’s League; but unwilling and unable 
to bind itelf to any verbal unity, to any absolute fixity 
of creed or statement, to any exclusion of differences 
which often, as William L. Barnard said to the writer, 
turn out upon closer acquaintance with the men and 
with their mental context to signify less and less. 
To maintain the freedom and universality of the 
spirit is indeed a hard task in any age, but a necessary 
one. 

A “spontaneous” meeting, carefully engineered by 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil, president of the Ministers’ 
Union, and Mr. Griffin, past master of ceremonies, suc- 
ceeded in expressing, with just convincingness, a deep 
appreciation of the delegates for the past, present, and 
future labors of the Laymen’s League. Then Percy 
Brayton took down those great signs which made trav- 
elers on the highways, as they passed the spacious 
Andover grounds, feel the presence of weighty and 
worthy deliberations, and the members of the Insti- 
tute turned their thoughts to the larger work of leav- 
ening and arousing the people back home. 


Be Your Message! 


Opening Address by Dr. Samuel A. Fliot 


opening service of the Ministers’ Institute at Andover, 
and spoke of the function of the minister as an inter- 
preter and mediator. His text was the thirty-sixth verse of 
the fourteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“Game the word out of you or came it unto you only?” . 

Are we guardians of truth or are we interpreters of truth? 
Are we deposits of good will or channels of good will? Are 
we the dam that holds the life-giving water in the reservoir, 
or are we the sluice-ways through which the water rushes 
to turn the wheels of spiritual energy or to spread it through 
a hundred irrigating canals to fertilize a thirsty land? Came 
the word of God wnto us only or does it proceed from us in 
prophetic and dynamic power? 

Of course we have to receive in order to give. We must 
have found truth before we can impart it to others. But it 
is truth brought to bear through the medium of manhood 
that draws and inspires. Like the potential force of the sun- 
light that is in all the air around us and which waits for the 
burning lens to gather the rays and kindle the flame, so 
religious truth lies helpless until some personal enthusiasm 
comes to concentrate it and transmit it as power upon life. 
All the victorious religious faiths have had a personal origin. 
Christianity is not a system of doctrines: it is the self- 
perpetuating power of an example. God’s way to men is 
through men. Organization waits on inspiration. The effective 
minister is not only a man who has that in him which will 
do people good if they take it from him; he is such a man 
that they can and will take it from him. The supreme privilege 
of a minister is the fulfillment of the word of Jesus: “I am 
come that men may have life and have it more abundantly.” 

‘Attraction is more potent than command. “Come” wins 
obedience quicker than “go.” Mere duty often repels, but high 
example compels. When you come into contact with an eager 
soul your soul reflects that eagerness. From one man, through 
many men, to all men—that is the natural and real apostolic 
succession. 

An effective minister is a person, with an instinct for truth, 
a disinterested desire of service, a transparent sincerity, an 
unwearied self-control. A person who can see clearly, think 
independently, imagine vividly, and will nobly. Said Phillips 
Brooks: “It is a faith that combines a truth with an affection 
that has immortal power. ... Ever what a man is must stand 
‘between what he knows and what he does. To furnish truth 
for men and men for truth is the noblest office of manhood.” 


D: SAMUEL A. ELIOT preached the sermon at the 


Dr. Eliot proceeded to make application of this principle 
. of truth through personality; first, in a minister’s relation 


iy 


* * 


Taken at Random 
What They Thought of the Institute 


hath been showing knowledge and wisdom performed 

in the informal meetings held long after the sessions 
ended. Beginning with, Did you hear that story about 
the Scotsman? the stream of humanistic-theistie converse 
begins to increase in volume and rapidity until it breaks 
over some rocky course and goes whirling and singing on 
into the darkness of night. Have you been visited by the 
Ku Klux Klan? How can we get hold of reliable facts on 
social questions? What is the real difference between a 
humanist and a theist? Is it possible to be a humanistic 
theist? or a theistic humanist? How may the organizations 
of the Unitarian fellowship be made more democratic? Is 
our interest in social problems waxing or waning? ‘These 
and many other questions have been discussed in and out, up 
and down, over and under during the week. 

In these casual and informal meetings, we get a vast 
supplementary insight into the spirit and vitality of our fellow- 
ship, its limitations, its problems, its growth and strength. 
The meetings are not arranged. Like Topsy, they just grow 
up,—not well-disciplined, or over-dignified, but alive, pungent, 
and peppery. Give and take, is the motto. 

Among the many great advantages of this week of meetings, 
not the least is the opportunity for these side-shows in the 
night-time. In fellowship, priceless; in wisdom, not to be over- 
estimated ; and in stories—listen to next season’s after-dinner 
speeches. BE. GC. D. 


D* UNTO DAY uttereth speech, but night unto night 


The first and greatest attraction has been the fellowship,— 
to see and greet old acquaintances and to make new ones. 
None but those who live 3,000 miles from the center of things 
can realize what this privilege means. After years of hard 
work, isolation, and sometimes discouragement, one naturally 
longs to meet those who are doing the same things. One’s heart 
feels enlarged by the warm fellowship of the meetings. Has 
the Institute justified the expenditure of time and money? 
For me, emphatically yes! We Californians are expensive 
guests to invite, but I believe we pay best. We need to meet 
the great fellowship of the Hast occasionally. We carry 
much home with us. Our people are proud of our trips to 
great places; they feel the benefit of our quickened ministry. 
Were it not so, I for one would not come Hast, but stay among 
our own beautiful surroundings. At Harvard in 1920 I gained 
the stimulus of warm fellowship, new thought, and ambition, 
At Chicago last year, still more benefit in suggestive thought, 
yet deeper joy in closer fellowship. Andover has intensified 
all these glorious impressions, and sends one back stronger, 
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with individuals, through the channels of pastoral service, 
then through the agencies of parish organization, commending 
what Dr. Lyman called the method of “federated fraternalism.” 


Trust your fellow-workers, put them on honor to do their 
full share. Give them initiative and responsibility even if 
they start things you cannot altogether believe in. Let us 
never allow ourselves to become arbitrary or dictatorial. Let 
courtesy and considerateness, rather than rules, be our guide. 


Dr. Bliot then traced the application of this principle in 
the social and industrial controversies and problems of the 
time, directing primary attention to the function of a minister 
as an inspirer and a mediator, and commending Bishop Will- 
iams’s book “The Prophetic Ministry for To-Day.” 


It is our high privilege to. be life-givers rather than pro- 
tagonists of a social program. It is our place not to become 
economic artisans or industrial experts but to be mediators 
of sympathy and co-operation; not reformers so much as 
revealers ; dealing not with methods but with motives, not with 
economic mechanics but with spiritual dynamics. 


Dr. Eliot showed the application of the same principle to 
preaching. 


In all good preaching the preacher must be the embodiment 
of his message. He must not only speak his sermon but 
represent it. He must not only deliver his gospel but live it. 
It makes little difference nowadays to people what badge or 
title a minister wears, or what communion he represents. 
What they want is that he shall ring true. What they want 
is to be set face to face with truth that can be verified in 
experience and that works in everyday life. They come to 
church hoping to get something that will brace their spirits, 
invigorate their lives, and most of all interpret to themselves 
their own hopes and dreams. and loves. Grapple then with 
the big subjects. Take themes for sermons that people are not 
likely to hear about anywhere else. Lead up to the high places. 

“Lift up thy voice with strength; be not afraid; say unto 
the cities of Judah, behold thy God.” 

The word that may go out of us, that ought to proceed from 
us, if it is to come with power, must be none other than the 
proclamation of the living and creative God. The true servant 
of humanity is first and all the time a man of God. In 
confederacy with God is the warrant of our mission and the 
guarantee of our success. There is the consecration of all 
the world holds most dear and precious. There is the great 
assurance of steadfastness and achievement. This is God’s 
world, not ours. It is not going to ruin. We can work and 
live in safety and confidence for underneath are the eyver- 
lasting arms. 

Brethren, I have spoken plainly out of an average minister’s 
life and experience of more than thirty years. Be loyal to 
straight thinking and disinterested doing in these turbulent 
times. Turn trouble and perplexity into an adventure. Make 
this week an opportunity for forming stimulating and enduring 
friendships. Work together. Practice team play. Do your 
own part honorably, courageously, persistently. Remember 
Newbolt’s lines about the closely contested cricket match: 


There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night 
Ten to make and the match to win 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light 
One hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat 
Or the selfish love of a season’s fame 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote 
“Play up, and play the game.” 
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braver, more hopeful and confident. Keep it up, brethren of 
the League, for the sake of those who live far away! F. c¢. 


To me it has been one of the most satisfying experiences in 
a ministerial career of over twenty-five years. As never before 
the fact was brought home to me that there is a living fellow- 
ship among us, that in our common work and aspirations 
we are one body in the Christ of Truth and that in spite of 
diversity of thought, traditions, and antecedents we follow the 
same great ideal. Indeed the meetings in Andover have 
amply proven that “there is neither Hast nor West nor race nor 
border nor breed” when men filled with the same high purpose 
come together to consider the problems of life. What I appre- 
ciated above all was the deeply religious spirit prevailing at 
these sessions and the high note of responsibility that went 
through all discourses and discussions. Unitarianism has ceased 
to be a pale philosophical and negative creed and has become 
a positive and living faith. But better and perhaps more 
fruitful than all else was that honest fellowship of souls, that 
true democracy of the spirit that held us here together as 
one family. To me certainly the heart-to-heart talks with 
various men whose names I hardly knew before was an 
experience never to be forgotten; strangers have grown 
for me into friends, and the old acquaintances and friends 
have become still dearer to me. 

I trust that the Ministers Institute may become an institu- 
tion, as it is the finest and most helpful thing of all the 
helpful and fine things the Laymen’s League has so generously 
done for our great cause. G. R. G. 


With our fifty-seven varieties of theological and ecclesiastical 
thought it might seem that a conference of our ministers would 
mean a battle royal between conservatives and radicals, a 
bitter conflict between absolutists and humanists. But so 
wonderful has been the spirit of brotherhood in all these 
meetings, the human fellowship on spacious campus or in 
crowded room, that intellectual and religious differences have 
not prevented men and women of various shades of thought 
from being drawn together in heart and spirit. And I feel 
sure that if the sainted Andover theologians could have walked 
among us, those devout and scholarly men who made this 
school of learning famous, they would have given us of the 
other wing of Congregationalism their blessing. They now 
see with larger eyes than when they were here in the flesh, 
and we are one in the unity of the spirit. West de 


First among the values of this week at Andover is the rare 
good fellowship among the men gathered here. This is perhaps 
more considerable to the ministers living at a distance from 
New England, who have-less opportunity for meeting with 
their kind than those whose parishes are close together; but 
I judge that for all of us the week has been one of rich 
companionship. 

There is also the evident depth of earnestness and of 
conscientiousness exhibited by the men contagiously. The 
great number with whom I have come in contact are alive 
to their jobs and the responsibilities they have assumed. 
They show up as red-blooded men with devotion in their souls. 
That devotion is radiant in the unity that holds them together 
despite their many and varied differences of opinion. The 
spirit is here, and one who has caught it in contact with these 
fellows cannot doubt the liveliness of the Unitarian movement, 
which is a movement still, thank God! and not an organization 


standardized to a statement or a piece of machinery. ©. 5. 8. | 


The Isles of Shoals: Retrospect and Prospect 


EDWARD H. 


down the Piscataqua with the tide, passed the 

gray naval prison and the crumbling octagon fort, 
grim reminder of Civil War times; pushed through 
the tide rips at the mouth of the river; left Ports- 
mouth Light to port and bore up for those islands 
renowned in history and legend, memorable for asso- 
ciation with great ones gone, and enshrined in the 
affections of many living, the Isles of Shoals. 


[oe SIGHTSEER, stanch and tight, felt her way 


COTTON ; 


The vessel steamed along through a sea, deep-blue 
in color with here and there a glint of silver as a little 
wave rolled up and broke in the sunshine. The dis- 
tant islands became better defined, took shape and 
individuality, and presently stood outlined in all their 
natural ruggedness, historical allusion and—desola- 
tion. There, rising above the surface of the sea as 
Nature willed, was Appledore, crowned with green; 
Star, seeming to be covered from shore to shore with 


a 


; 


. 
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the Oceanic Hotel, white of wall, red of roof; Lon- 
doners, bold and solitary ; Smuttynose, witness to both 
a sea and land tragedy; White, a lonely rock jutting up 
in defiance of the mighty deep with circumference 
ene for a lighthouse and a home for the keeper. 
Thus they had stood when that hardy adventurer and 
sien Captain John Smith, sailed in from Virginia 
as his high-decked, blunt- nosed vessel, small of model, 


but courageous to face the terrors of unknown seas. 


Thus they had stood when Gosnold sailed by in 1602, 
Martin Pring in 1603, and that greatest discoverer of 
them all, Samuel de Champlain, in 1605, each of whom 


OCEANIC HOTEL AND ITS HAPPY GUESTS 


recorded the latitude and longitude of the islands in 
his log. But Captain John Smith was the first to land 
there; and he and his crew gathered stones and built 
a cairn that is still standing. Over there on that iron- 
bound coast back of Smuttynose, on a January night 
in 1818, when the wind was blowing hard from the 
northeast, and the seas were thundering on the rocky 
beach, a great Spanish ship, the Sagunto, drove in, 
struck and went to pieces. Her crew of fourteen were 
all cast away, though two of the mariners got as far as 
the wall that circled an occupied house. 

On that green plateau of Appledore, Celia Thaxter 
lived, entertained the most distinguished men and 
women of her day, and wrote some of the finest litera- 
ture ever produced in New England. Her book, 
“Among the Isles of Shoals,” is a classic of its kind, 
perhaps as good a description as has been given of a 
group of sea islands. There in that secluded cove, 
known as Sandpiper Cove, she saw the sandpiper that 
furnished the inspiration for the matchless poem be- 
ginning 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I. 


There her two brothers, Oscar and Cedric, planned 
and wrought mightily, building the great Appledore 
Hotel with accommodations for four hundred guests, 
laying out the grounds and constructing docks. In 
that placid blue harbor where the seine boats are rid- 
ing, what a vast variety of shipping has sought anchor- 
age—caravels of explorers; picaroons of sea-rovers ; 
fishing craft loaded deep with catches of herring, mack- 
erel, pogies, cod, halibut, pollock, and haddock; open 
boats of the islanders safely escaped from violent tem- 
pests at sea, grand yachts owned by men of wealth; 
trading schooners; large mackerel fleets numbering 
four hundred sail; huge barks from Spain, and little 
dories from the main. Into this harbor pulled Louis 
Wagner, the Prussian, on that fatal night in March, 


1873, murder in his heart. He landed on Smuttynose, 


defenseless Anetta Christiansen and her sister 
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Karen, carried the stolen money to his dory 
back to Portsmouth. 

In Gosport Harbor, through a period of more thdn 
three hundred years have anchored, then, multitudes 
of seagoing craft of all models and uses. Aptly was it 
called “God’s port.” 

But the spot now where centers the interest of the 
storied group is called Star, no doubt from the numer- 
ous tongues of ocean-washed rocks that fork into the 
sea, north, east, south and west. The island is girded 
with age-old boulders that reveal the shiny brown and 
green rock-weed when the tide ebbs. Gentle green 
slopes lead up from the harbor, losing themselves in 
masses of gray ledges back of the hotel. These ledges 
grow more and more rugged until finally, in wild, 
bristling crags furrowed with time, disordered with 
the commotion of ages, they drop into the ocean. 

Buried under those green slopes are the ruins of ‘a 
once happy, prosperous town, of which nothing visible 
remains now but the village well. Among those shaggy 
ledges are buried as brave and true souls as ever 
wrested from unfriendly elements an honest living for 
a family’s sustenance. It is here that many flowers 
grow, flowers made unusually brilliant by the peculiar 
ozonous quality of the atmosphere. Among them is the 
scarlet pimpernel, that rare and beautiful flower of 
the primrose family. 

The Sightseer warped up to the stone dock con- | 
structed largely by those industrious brothers, Cedric 
and Osear Laighton. The passengers stepped ashore 
for a week that would prove rich in stored-up physical 
vigor, rich in spiritual treasures, rich in friendship— 
a week that would not be forgotten as long as memory 
should last. 

In the summer of 1895, Thomas H. Elliott, now hon- 
orary president of the Unitarian Summer Meetings As- 
sociation, and Mrs. Elliott, were preparing to go to The 


and Zoe 


THE ROCKY SILENCE BESIDE THD VASTY DEHP 


Weirs, N.H., for the annual summer vacation, when 
Mrs. Elliott made the remark that she believed a period 
at the seashore would be fully as beneficial. Plans 
were changed, trunks were redirected to the Isles of 
Shoals, and quarters eventually taken up at the Oce- 
anic Hotel. Shortly after arriving, Mr. Elliott fell into 
conversation with the proprietor of the hotel. The con- 
versation turned on the possibility of filling both the 
Oceanic and the Appledore with Unitarians for a series 
of summer meetings, for the location had appealed to 
Mr. Elliott as well adapted for such a purpose. Pre- 
liminaries were arranged, and in 1897 the first confer- 
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SOME BARLY SHOALHERS OF 1922, BESIDE THE MEETING-HOUSE, THEIR TREASURED SHRINE 


ence was held, a conference that has been perpetuated 
each year since with steadily increasing enthusiasm, 
co-operation, and spiritual results of incalculable 
worth. 

For five weeks, Unitarians, through their various 
organizations, the Unitarian Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation, the Young People’s Religious Union, the Sun- 
day-school and the Laymen’s League, hold meetings 
that are unlike either the Chautauqua idea or the camp- 
meeting idea, but combine the best in the two in a pro- 
gram that builds up the body, satisfies the intellect, de- 
velops the soul and refreshes the entire personality. 

A person who has not been to the islands approaches 
them with languid interest, concluding that those who 
have been there and have brought back glowing eulo- 
gies were giving the place and occasion more of a 
panegyric than they merited. Lo, one week passes, 
perhaps two weeks, and the indifferent one has joined 
the prophets, only he says that the half has not been 
told. 

Because the occasion is a religious gathering for re- 
ligious people, the plan for each day centers about 
the little stone church. This church, its significant 
history, valuable tradition, and ‘remarkable structure 
deserve a special paragraph. Built on a ledge at the 
very peak of Star Island, compact in appearance, of 
solid, satisfying construction, it is visible from far out 
at sea. The present building has descended from a 
long line. In 1660, it is recorded, a church was built 
on Smuttynose and a minister supported. The people 
on Star Island wished a meeting-house of their own, 
and in 1670 built one on the site occupied by the pres- 
ent structure. The building was equipped with tower 
and bell. The second church was erected in 1720 and 
had for ministers Rev. Mr. Moody, a preacher of power 
and a pastor of worth, and Rey. John Tuck, who was 
called December 11, 1731, at the age of thirty. From 
that time until his death in 1773, he devoted himself 
to the islanders, preaching, marrying, burying, giving 
medical attendance, assisting with the fish, building 
coffins, proving a shepherd of bodies as well as of souls. 
Forty years after his death Dudley A. Tyng discovered 
his grave and placed a suitably inscribed sandstone 
slab over it. Then in 1914, Edward Tuck, great-great- 
grandson of the brother of the minister, at considerable 
expense erected a lofty obelisk commemorating the 
unselfish life. 

The meeting-house had been built of timbers from 
wrecked Spanish ships and near the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, wood running low one winter, the in- 
habitants were obliged to tear it down for fuel. In Oc- 
tober, 1800, Jedidiah Morse of Charlestown, Mass., 
and Dudley A. Tyng of Newburyport rebuilt the meet- 
ing-house, this time of stone, so that the islanders might 
not again be tempted to raze it for fuel. Fire destroyed 
part of the interior in 1826; but four years later the 
destroyed portions were restored, and the people pro- 
vided the tower with a weather-vane and a star, both 
of which may still be seen. 

The meeting-house has since been repaired, and the 
utmost care taken to preserve the ancient shape and 
semblance, so that it stands to-day as solid and sub- 
stantial as the mighty ledges that encircle it, a unique 
and historic church edifice, and one of the most treas- 
ured shrines in the Fellowship. Its well-proportioned 
solid stone walls, time-scarred and moss-grown; its 
tower surmounted with double cupola, spire, and 
weather-vane; its old-time pine pews, adorned with 
frescoes of vessels under full sail, and the “jack-knife’s 
carved initial”; its quaint little chairs and pulpit, its 
ancient bell, fire-scorched, but mellifluous still, the si- 
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lent though eloquent spiritual presence of reverent 
and solemn worshipers, long since buried beneath sea 
and sod, all convey a hallowed influence, once felt, 
never forgotten. 

Of a Sabbath evening, it was a custom among the old 

wellers of Gosport to light their oil lanterns, wend 
their way around the rocky hill to the church, and sus- 
pend the lanterns from hooks that projected from the 
walls. This done they joined with their minister in 
prayer for the welfare of father, husband, and brother 
absent on the fishing-grounds, for the prosperity of 
the ocean-bound community, and for divine blessing 
on the work of the morrow. Then the humble fisher- 
folk, their spiritual duty performed, took down the lan- 
terns and returned to their homes. In pursuance of 
that ancient custom, when. the hour comes for the even- 
ing service and the fire-blackened bell begins to toll, 
the worshipers take each his candle, and in reverent 
silence climb to the meeting-house. Candles .are hung 
on the crosses provided, devotions are said, and each 
as silently descends the hill. By a simple use of the 
imagination the scene may be changed. There again 
are the humble fishermen, their wives and children, 
their pastor held high in faith and trust, assembling 
under the sacred roof, worshiping the same God, 
among the same rocks, surrounded ‘by the same infinite 
sea. Generations of men come and go, but the ledges 
remain, the ocean remains, character remains. AS we 
came out of the church we saw, one evening, the full 
moon mounting up out of the sea, leaving as it climbed 
a golden trail that reached finally from the horizon to 
the cliffs at our feet, just as John Tuck and his devoted 
flock saw it, nearly two centuries ago. 

The hand of Oscar Laighton is on the church as it 
is on nearly all the work of man’s hand in the nine 
islands. He it was who superintended the building of 
the stone tower. In his eighty-four years, this man, 
the John Burroughs of the Isles of Shoals, is as much 
a part of the place as Star Island itself. Multitudes 
know him. Multitudes love him. Young people who 
once knew and revered him bring their children back 
to the island to meet him, and later their grandchildren, 
for to come in contact with Oscar Laighton is to know 
a man the like of whom cities and universities do not 
produce. He was never a day in a schoolroom, yet he 
is wise beyond many; he has spent most of his long 
life in the islands, yet his knowledge of the world and 
of human nature is profound. Men of letters, judges, 
professors, preachers, and captains of industry, as well 
as rough laborers and fishermen, speak softly in his 
presence as though in the presence of one of the suc- 
cession of the prophets. Yet he is the most artless of 
men, and the last to believe that his influence on the 
generations that have known him has been so far- 
reaching. 

He greets the stranger as “brother,” and it would 
make no difference whether the person was a humble 
fisherman or the highest-placed man in the nation. 
All he has done has been done well; the houses he has 
built, the poems he has written, the friendships he has 
made, but best of all the life he has-lived. It is without 
spot or blemish; and now in the fullness of his years 
he has come into the priceless heritage of the affec- 
tionate reverence of all who are acquainted with him. 
God bless you, Uncle Oscar. May you live a score of 
years more to show visitors to Star Island how well 
nature can make a man when it has a chance. 

As the shadows of afternoon fell, the Sightseer 
steamed out of the harbor. We said good-by to Ap- 
pledore and Star, to the bold rock of Londoners, to 
Smuttynose of tragic fame, to the light-house tower, 
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to the little church on the hill. The rolling sea poured 
softly in among the crags, the vast waste of ocean 
that encloses the tiny circle of islands with a sense of 
infinite might tossed ceaselessly. The islands lost 
their familiar outline, merged into one, grew less and 
less in the distance. “Sunset purple came to soothe 
all the waste.” Recollection alone remained; but what 
eee a memory indeed, like that of the Blessed 
sles. 


Two Poems by Thomas Carlyle 


Who thinks of the author of the undying greatest work on 
Frederick the Great as a poet? The most caustic and satiric 
pamphleteer of the nineteenth century as a gentle muse, touching 
the tender intimacies of life with such rare spiritual grace as to 
make the heart beat warmer and the chords of human sympathy 
quietly and deeply to respond. We find almost no one knows 
Thomas Carlyle could do such things as these below. The verses 
are found among his works, hidden away from the casual reader, 
and curiously disregarded by even the literary knowing ones of 
our day. The poem ‘Adieu’ was written on the death of his 
wife, who was Jane Baillie Welsh. 


To-day 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


Out of Eternity 

This new Day is born; 
Into Hternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


Adieu 


Let time and chance combine, combine, 
Let time and chance combine; 
The fairest love from heaven above, 
That love of yours was mine, 

My dear, 
That love of yours was mine. 


The past is fled and gone, and gone, 
The past is fled and gone; 
If nought but pain to me remain, 
T’ll fare in memory on, 

My dear, 
T’ll fare in memory on. 


The saddest tears must fall, must fall, 
The saddest tears must fall; 
In weal or woe, in this world below, 
I love you ever and all, 
My dear, 
I lave you ever and all. 


A long road full of pain, of pain, 
A long road full of pain; 
One soul, one heart, sworn ne’er to part,— 
We ne’er can meet again, 
My dear, 
We ne’er can meet again. 


Hard fate will not allow, allow, 
Hard fate will not allow; 
We blessed were as the angels are,— 
Adieu forever now, 

My dear, 
Adieu forever now. 


After all, I believe the nicest and sweetest days are 
not those on which anything very splendid or wonder- 
ful or exciting happens, but those that bring simple 
pleasures, following one another softly, like pearls 
slipping off a string —L. M. Montgomery. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Three Propositions on the Bible 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the past nine months I have met a great many people— 
in Tampa, Fla., Washington, D.C., Wheaton, Il., and here in 
this college town—with whom I have discussed fundamentalism, 
Without appealing to the Bible as final authority, it does 
seem to me that the fundamentalists misrepresent the Scrip- 
tures and that the Bible is a vastly better book than they 
imagine. They pride themselves upon their loyalty to the 
Bible. They pretend “to. stand for the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible. But by their rejection of modern 
Biblical scholarship, by their misuse of Scripture, by their 
overemphasis of secondary and outgrown elements in these 
writings, by their neglect of the great and eternal truths 
of the sacred pages, and by their claim of Biblical authority 
for doctrines not taught in any of its texts, they are dis- 
crediting the Bible itself, driving people away from the church, 
and injuring the cause of religion. ; 

The fundamentalists put supreme emphasis on three proposi- 
tions which they call the creative seed-truths of Christianity. 

I. They assert that the one great truth of the Old Testa- 
ment is the prediction of a Messiah. 

(1) But this claim ignores the far more important Biblical 
teachings, such as the unity and holiness of God and man’s 
need of justice, mercy, and righteousness. They turn attention 
away from those portions which have nourished piety: Psalms, 
Proverbs, and the ethical and spiritual chapters of Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. These are the pages that have 
been finger-worn and tear-stained by the devout of all ages. 

(2) The Hebrew Scriptures contain glowing descriptions 
of Messianic hopes: yearnings and expectations of a nobler 
human society. But specific predictions of a personal Messiah 
are few in number, vague in outline, and not uniform in teach- 
ings. There are none in Proverbs, Job, Psalms; none in that 
long historical collection extending from Joshua to Esther; 
none in the codes imbedded in Hxodus, Leviticus, and Deu- 
teronomy; none in some of the noblest prophecies: Jonah, 
Habakkuk, Amos. 

(3) Jesus himself contradicted this claim when he said 
“On these two commandments (love to God and love to man) 
hang all the law and the prophets.” As if to condemn such 
errors as these of the fundamentalists, he declared that the 
doctrine of Love, not Messianic prediction, is the heart of the 
Sacred Writings. 

II. The fundamentalists assert that the second supremely 
important truth is-the absolute deity of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But what did Jesus himself teach? 

(1) It is God the Father (not himself) who sends the rain 
on the just and the unjust, who notes the sparrow’s fall, who 
rewards the almsgiver, who hears the secret prayer. 

(2) It was to God the Father that Jesus himself always 
prayed. He never asked his disciples to pray to him but 
taught them to pray ‘Our Father.” On the Cross, he prayed 
to God the Father to forgive his persecutors, inspiring us 
to do likewise. ; 

(3) Jesus rebuked the young man who called him “good,” 
saying: “There is none good but one, that is, God.” 

(4) Jesus acknowledged his own limitation and his sepa- 
rateness from God the Father, saying that he did not know 
when the end of the world would come, as only God the 
Father knew that. Also, he stated that he himself could not 
decide who should sit on his right or on his left as only God 
could grant that privilege. 

Surely the fundamentalists make the teachings of Jesus 
of none effect. 

IiI. The fundamentalists teach that the third supreme and 
essential doctrine of Christianity is this: That forgiveness of 
sin, communion with God, and assurance of Heaven all depend 
on belief in the atoning blood of Christ. But did Jesus so 
teach? Let us see. m 

(1) Jesus never made forgiveness of sin dependent upon 
belief in him, or even knowledge of him. He taught that to 
be forgiven one must himself be forgiving: Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us! For- 
given, not for his sake and not because we believe in his 
blood, but because we ourselves are forgiving. The lesson of 
the Cross is not that we hide behind it, but that we see and 
feel thereby the necessity that we serve, sacrifice, and forgive 
as Jesus did. 

-(2) Jesus taught a similar doctrine respecting divine mercy : 
“Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” The 
mercy of God comes to us, not through Jesus’ blood, but 
through the lovingkindness of our own hearts: a universal 
law, independent of Christian dogma. The ministry of Jesus 


is to make us more merciful,—not to placate the wrath of 
God toward us. 

(8) Jesus preached that man’s fellowship with God is direct ; 
neither purchased nor mediated by himself. It depends upon 
inner life: “Blessed are. the pure in heart for they shall 
see God”: not “blood” but heart-life reveals God and brings 
him near. The assertion that God loves only those who believe 
in the blood of Jesus blots out the Fatherhood of God as 
taught by Jesus. 

(4) Jesus constantly insisted upon repentance—change of 
heart and conduct—as the door into the kingdom of heaven. 
He never asserted that his death would change God’s attitude 


toward sinners; stop the punishment of sin; or open the door - 


of heaven to transgressors. He came to give life, not to pay 
man’s debt. He came, not to propitiate God, but to teach 
God’s love and to help men to live in obedience to God’s spirit : 
that accomplished and Heaven is won. ; 

The teachings of the fundamentalists on these points con- 
tradict the clear and definite message of Jesus. The real 
fundamentals of Jesus’ gospel are found in the Beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule, the wonderful Parables. On these our 
emphasis. must fall, not on the paganisms of sacrificial blood. 
The churches need to rescue the Christianity of Christ from 
neglect. The dynamic of Jesus must be freed from Messianic 
fictions, mystical speculations and sacrificial dogmas, and ap- 
plied more freely and more rationally to our human problems. 
Then Jesus will become a vastly greater power in personal 


and civie life. JoserH H. Crooxer. 
Bewoir, Wis. 


Lyriching Record for Six Months 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. I find according to the 
records compiled by Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research, Monroe N. Work in charge, that in the 
first six months of 1922 there were 30 lynchings. ‘This is 6 
less than the number, 86, for the first six months of 1921, and 
18 more than the number, 12, for the first six months of 1920. 
Of the 30 persons put to death, 19 or 63 per cent. were in two 
states, Mississippi (7), and Texas (12). 

Of those lynched, two were whites and twenty-eight were 
Negroes. Eleven of those put to death were charged with the 
crime of rape and nineteen were chargéd with other offenses. 
Five of those put to death were burned at the stake and three 
were first put to death and then their bodies were burned. 
Four of those lynched in the year 1921 were burned at the 
stake and three were first put to death and then their bodies 
were burned. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 2; Florida, 1; 
Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 7; South Carolina, 1; 
Oklahoma, 1; and Texas, 12. R. R. Moron, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. Principal, 


Russian People Still Dying of Hunger 


To the Editor of Tar Curistran REGISTER :— 
From time to time, and at times not far apart, Americans resident 


in Europe are presented in the columns of publications issued on 
this continent with paragraphs embodying the statements of persons 


apparently, at least, semi-officially accredited who have been in or ~ 


are about to go to Russia, and who claim that the famine conditions 
in that country are at an end, that the peasants in particular have 
entered into an unprecedented era of prosperity, in a word, that 
Russia ought to be now considered as completely self-supporting. 
The statements are doubtless designed to score some political pur- 
pose of which the general public is ignorant. Meanwhile they are 
calculated to do a grave injustice to American Relief workers, and 
through them to the unhappy people whom they serve. 

Those who live near to the Russian frontier read these reports 
with astonishment blent with indignation and regret. It is true 
that a small amount of reflection only is needed to prove their inherent 


falsity. For whence has this sudden prosperity descended on the 


lately perishing people of the famine areas? American generosity, 
immense as it has-been, has surely not sufficed to bring plenty to 
one hundred and fifty millions of people, who moreover have not yet 
had opportunity to garner anything from the crops of the current 
year. May is the leanest month of the year in Russia, and June 
little less so, and this for quite obvious reasons. People in general, 
however, may not reflect, and the American public has not the 


a 
: 
J 


ae to their friends. 


opportunity, as we here have, of reading letters or of meeting refugees 
lately coming from Russia, bearing firsthand accounts of actual 
Raeenions 


This week I have talked with a family who came a few days before . 
from the far-off government of Ufa, and who, on account of their 
being able to leave their native country, were the objects of sincere 
The facts they related were not new. 

have been reading right along of populations on the verge of 
isappearing wholesale, as these people now say the Tartar and 
Kirghiz tribes are actually disappearing, of car-loads of children 
hastily gathered up by the authorities, and sent off to Tashkend, or 
_ wherever else there may be a chance of their finding something to 
eat. And of ghoulish stories too horrible to repeat. 
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My aim is not to relate anything new, but to emphasize the fact 
that such horrors still continue, in spite of the inspirations of the 


Within a few days I have had the pleasure of meeting the delegate 
of the Italian Red Cross authorized to administer a fund for the 
relief of Russian children in the Caucasus. A proportion of the sum 
in his hands had been contributed by some of the poorest people in 
the world, the peasants of southern Italy, each family offering its 
lira, a veritable mite. 
by this Italian gentleman I enclose for your consideration, asking 
you to make this letter public if, in your judgment, it may serve a 


Specimens of the illustrated leaflets carried 


KATHERINE WELLER. 


PrRaGUE, June 18, 1922. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Schism Threatens the 
Greek Church 


Patriarch Tikhon of the Greek Church 
is in conflict with the Soviet Government. 
Explaining its attitude the Soviet power 
declares there has been no attack on the 
Church ; that action has been taken against 
individual representatives of the church 
for their counter-revolutionary activities. 
The Soviet claim is that the vast majority 
of the clergy sides with it and that the 
clergy who oppose it were formerly con- 
nected with the régime of the Czar. The 


dispute has become a notable subject of 


interest throughout Christendom as a 
result of a message sent by the principal 
churches of Great Britain to the Soviet 
Government at Moscow. The message is 
in the form of a protest: ‘In the name of 
the Christian Communions which we rep- 
resent we desire to protest most earnestly 
against the attack on the Russian Church 
in the person of the Patriarch Tikhon. 
The public mind and conscience of Chris- 
tendom, and indeed of the whole civilized 
world, cannot tolerate silently so great 
a wrong.” 

The Manchester Guardian considers the 
crisis of enough importance to give a page 
to a discussion of it. The article is by 
Arthur Ransome. Writing from Riga on 
May 26, Mr. Ransome says: 

“The Russian Church is at this moment 
going through a hierarchic crisis which 
may well have an extraordinary effect 
upon its religious as well as upon its 
political significance. The abdication of 
the Patriarch Tikhon is comparable with 
the abdication of the Czar, and the cir- 
cumstances of that abdication suggest 
that the Bolsheviks, without the slightest 
desire on their part to be “Defenders of 
the Faith,” rather the contrary, in fact, 
are likely to occupy a place in the history 
of the Russian Chureh similar to that 
held by the Tudors in the history of our 
own. It is possible that quite uncon- 
sciously and indirectly they are bringing 
about the reformation of the Russian 
Chureh, and by emphasising the distinc- 
tion between temporal and spiritual power 
are clearing the way for a religious fervor 
which will accompany an_ hierarchic 
decadence. 

“The crisis, as is usual in important 
-erises of whatever kind in a revolutionary 


country, has actually been brought about 


by the shedding of blood. Men lost their 
yes in disorders provoked by the priest- 


-There were arrests, 


hood on the ground of the removal of 
church valuables (mostly silver and pre- 
cious stones) to be sold for the buying 
of seed and food for the famine-striken 
districts. (The first train from Finland 
with corn so bought has just arrived.) 
an inquiry, and a 
trial which ended in eleven persons, most 
of them priests, being sentenced to death. 
The Patriarch Tikhon was called as a 
witness during the trial, and was ques- 
tioned under his secular name as Citizen 
Belabin. The trial made it pretty clear 
that the action of the priests who were 
found guilty of stirring up riots with the 


object of overthrowing the Government 


had been inspired by a cireular of his. It 
is probable that he will himself be tried.” 

Mr. Ransome, however, considers this 
only part of the story so far as it may 
affect the church. The question appears 
to go deeper than a dispute between 
Bolsheviks and priests. The entire Greek 
Church has been aroused over the taking 
of church valuables for the purpose of 
buying food for the starving population. 
Tikhon issued a circular against surrender- 
ing church property. Exception was taken 
by several bishops, a number of professors 
of theology and a large body of the minor 
clergy. Vladimir Lvov, Procurator Gen- 
eral under the First Provisional Govern- 
ment, gave one aspect of the situation 
as follows—the letter was quoted by Mr. 
Ransome: 

“If the priesthood wishes to be worthy 
of its public office it is bound to take all 
the chureh valuables and hand them over 
to the starving Russian people. It is not 
that the Russian people beg these sac- 
rifices, but that the fulfillment of Chris- 
tian duty demands them. If you separate 
right from God, then God is no longer 
God, but Moloch.” 

Mr. Ransome thinks that Vladimir Lyov 
was speaking for many of the younger 
priests who for some time have been 
openly dissatisfied with the leaders of the 
church. The latter have placed the church 
in conflict with the Soviet Government. 
This element has pointed out that many 
high in the confidence of the church were 
in reality adherents of the old régime, who 
would if it were possible overthrow the 
Soviet Government. The young priests 
finally demanded a church congress, and 
the abdication of the Patriarch pending 
the decision of the congress. The Pa- 
triareh consented, and a provisional ad- 
ministration was formed under Bishops 


Antonius and Leonid. The Congress will 
meet in August. 

The rift is continually widening, thinks 
Mr. Ransome: ; 

“The latest news at the time of writing 
shows how sharp a turn is being taken by 
the Church, and how deep the split within 
its ranks. Bishop Antoninus is said to have 
issued a manifesto urging that Tikhon 
should be tried by an ecclesiastical court 
for misuse of his position. Bishop An- 
tonius takes the traditional church view 
of authority, with a result startling to 
those who remember the solemn anath- 
ematising of a whole political party by 
the ex-Patriarch. He begins his mani- 
festo with the words, ‘The Workmen's 
and Peasants’ Government has been in 
existence during all these recent years, 
thanks to the help of God, without whose 
help nothing may take place in the 
world. ... 

“It is difficult to believe that any con- 
gress can give unity to a church divided 
between views so directly opposite. Nor 
is there only one conflict ahead. Simpler 
services and services in the vernacular, 
as outlined for discussion at the congress, 
promise not only violent opposition on 
the part of the conservative faithful but 
also a religious revival in Russia which, 
though the church may really leave poli- 
tics alone, will accord with difficulty with 
the program of the Communist party.” 


Religion and the Panama Canal 


The Americans who built the Panama 
Canal did not leave their religion in the 
home town. They organized the Union 
Church of the Canal Zone with four con- 
gregations at Balboa, Pedro Miguel, Gatun, 
and. Cristobal. They adopted the policy 
of self-support, and have continued it. 
They have also sent an able missionary 
to David, Republic of Panama, guarantee- 
ing him a salary of $1,800 a year. They 
have built and equipped parsonages for 
the ministers of the four congregations 
and have contributed more than $16,000 
toward the erection of church buildings. 
Various denominations have contributed 
liberally to this movement. The Meth- 
odist gave $7,500; the Presbyterians, 
$10,000; the Congregationalists, $5,000. 
In addition, the Episcopal Church has ap- 
propriated $100,000 for the erection of a 
cathedral and a home for the bishop; and 
the Y. M. C. A. has plans for the erection 
of two service buildings to cost $100,000 
each. 
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Ten New Novels 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 

THe SCARLET TANAGER. By J. Aubrey Tyson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tur Great Prince SHan. By LH. Phiilips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Littlé, Brown & Co. 

Tur RusSTLE OF SILK. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 

Big Perer. By Archibald Marshatl. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THe KINGFISHER. By Phyllis Bottome. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

THE House or RimmMon. By Mary 8S. Watts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


New 


CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLAcH. By Hdgar 
Lee Masters. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Sarnt Teresa. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Tur SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART. By 
H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

ADRIENNE TONER. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Through seed-time and harvest, the 
output of fiction continues. The story- 
teller follows his profession. So far, the 
current season’s offering of new novels is 
perhaps equal, but hardly superior, to 
that of its predecessors. Recently, in the 
course of a public lecture, Dean Inge 
said, “The twentieth century will doubt- 
less be full of interest, and may even 
develop some elements of greatness.” The 
same assertion can be made of the group 
of novels under present discussion. Of 
these typical specimens of current fiction, 
one can say that all are interesting, while 
a few disclose some elements of real great- 
ness. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that in some instances, the im- 
pression left upon the reader’s mind is 
much more likely to be one of disappoint- 
ment, rather than of entire pleasure and 
admiration. Another fact worth noting 
about these stories is of the ten, four 
are American, and six English; and, so 
far as substance and literary quality are 
concerned, the British works are essen- 
tially superior to those written on this 
side of the Atlantic, while among them 
all, native and foreign-born alike, save, 
perhaps, with one exception, art is mani- 
festly inferior to narrative. In most 
cases, we have an author more interested 
in telling a story than in any esthetic 
qualities his creation may contain. This, 
of course, is to be expected in such stories 
as The Scarlet Tanager and The Great 
Prince Shan, both of them distinctly of 
the “thriller” variety; the second a con- 
ventional specimen of the fiction one has 
come to associate with the name of Mr. 
Oppenheim, sufficiently absorbing, yet 
neither worse nor better than the average 
product of his prolific pen; the first a 
spy story of the American secret service, 
far above the average. Clever and plausi- 
ble, it develops an original plot with real 
cleverness and at a breathless pace, up 
to a telling situation which, unfortunately, 
its author is manifestly unable to handle, 
with the result that the yarn ends lamely 


and ineffectively. As so often happens, 
the climax, instead of leaving the reader 
satisfied, is a disappointment. If The 
Scarlet Tanager ended as well as it began, 
it would come perilously near to being a 
work of genius. The same thing, alas, 
cannot be said concerning The Rustle of 
Silk. Like Cosmo Hamilton’s previous 
compositions, in spite of some good quali- 
ties, it is marred by a touch manifestly 
sensuous, combined with a perilous blur- 
ring of moral values. Its skill in pandering 
to the baser impulses is increased by the 
attractiveness of the heroine, and the 
truthfulness with which it pictures cer- 
tain phases of fashionable life. The two 
adjectives to be applied to it are, ‘‘sophis- 
ticated” and “suggestive.“ In striking 
contrast to this type of fiction, as to the 
sort of novel we have come to expect 
from Archibald Marshall, is Big Peter. 
Far from being a story of tranquil English 
country life, written in a style placidly 
Trollopian, we have here a melodramatic 
Marshall, reveling in conventional blood 
and thunder, his loosely-woven plot revoly- 
ing about the machinations of three very 
villainous villains against the rightful 
heir of an historic estate, a beautiful 
heroine, and all who come between them 
and the attainment of their evil aims. As 
realism, Big Peter is altogether prepos- 
terous. Read it, however, without an 
analytical mind, and you'll find it not 
half bad, such as it is. 

Opening Phyllis Bottome’s. The King- 
jisher, the critic finds -himself in an at- 
mosphere very different, and far more 
satisfying. Here is fiction of a much 
higher order. The author of The Dark 
Tower is nothing if not introspective. 
She is mainly interested in states of mind. 
The Kingfisher, in reality, is a searching 
analysis of two characters, a man and a 
woman; the hero, Jim, a slum boy and 
jail-bird, with a thief for a sister, through 
a combination of circumstances by no 
means improbable is educated and be- 
comes a powerful religious leader; the 
heroine, Viola, is the daughter of exces- 
sive wealth, a delicate flower of luxury. 
How they meet and love, the experiences 
preceding their meeting, their subsequent 
romance leading up to a climax wholly 
unexpected, all this is told in a manner 
both forcible and convincing. The book 
is of exceptional quality, a little slow in 
getting into its stride, but written in an 
epigrammatic style, with clever personifi- 
cations, a coherent plot, and close ob- 
servation of the facts of human nature. 
Much the same thing one is inclined to 
say concerning Mrs. Watts’s The Howse 
of Rimmon. As its name implies, this is 
a novel haying to do with the tragedy of 
commercialized genius. The hero is a 
young American dramatist who sells his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, with the 
inevitable result. As one of the char- 
acters says of another book, “It’s kind of 
long, and there isn’t much happens.” At 
least, not until the last one hundred pages. 
Mrs. Watts is an acknowledged disciple 
of Thackeray. Her pages also reveal not 
a few traces of the influence of Howells. 
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Whatever she puts her hand to is done 
carefully and well. She has insight and 
a due reverence for her art. While 7'he 
House of Rimmon is by no means the 
equal of Nathan Burke or Jennie Cushing, 
it shows an encouraging advance oyer 
her later novels. Although, like The 
Kingfisher, its earlier chapters are un- 
duly slow in movement, and there is some 
material which might profitably have been 
condensed, when once the premise is 
clearly stated, the conclusion reached is 
final and inevitable. Of the small cast 
of characters, the hero alone is somewhat 
shadowy. The others are both distinet 
and human. The heroine, Sophy, is per- 
haps the most lifelike of them all. As 
Mrs. Watts’s story is a cross-section of 
certain phases of American life, Mr. 
Masters’ Children of the Market Place 
is another analysis of our national char- 
acter. In this instance, it is both history 
and biography cast in the form of fiction ; 
the history of the Middle West in ante- 
bellum days, with Stephen A. Douglas 
playing the leading role. Rambling and 
badly constructed, much of it is none the 
less amazingly good reading. As a picture 
of an era, and as a portrait of one man, — 
it has its elements of real strength. It 
vividly explains the politics and popular 
feeling of the time; while it does much 
toward rehabilitating the reputation of a 
statesman who at the hands of contem- 
porary historians has received less than 
his due. Valueless as a novel, it is a 
graphic portrayal of one section of the 
United States in its adolescent period. 

Of the three works remaining to be 
considered, two are English in origin, and 
one American. To consider the latter 
first, Saint Teresa is certain to leave its 
readers disappointed. V. V’s Hyes and 
Queed led us to expect something better 
from Mr. Harrison. For one thing, the 
touch of whimsical humor so delightful 
in her predecessors is in “Saint Teresa” 
almost wholly lacking, save perhaps in 
the title the ascription of saintliness to 
a heroine whose first recorded utterance 
is, “Hells bells!” The book is well writ- 
ten. It has practically only four char- 
acters. The unities are exceedingly well 
preserved; the entire action taking place 
in the same place, in a space of time 
surprisingly short. There are only four 
scenes of any importance. In fact, the 
central purpose of the story is to drama- 
tize the conflict of two opposing tempera- 
ments. The mixed motives and interplay 
of these personalities, with their eventual 
drift into romance, the way of a man with 
a maid, is described in a manner both 
skillful and original, albeit with little 
restraint. The scene of the story is laid 
in the New York of the World War. 
Through many pages, the narrative am- 
bles pleasantly along to a climax as un- 
pleasant as it is wholly improbable. More 
than Mr. Harrison’s art is needed to make 
convincing a hand-to-hand battle between 
hero and heroine, ending with the en- 
ergetic young millionairess knocking her 
would-be lover senseless with the fire 
shovel! The incident is preposterous, 
and utterly spoils an otherwise perfectly 
good story. 

As for The Secret Places of the Heart, 
suffice it to say that it is Mr. Wells at 
neither his best nor worst. Those of us 
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who liked T'ono-Bungay and Mr. Polly are 
disposed to regret his later manner, in 
which the novelist is almost lost in the 
publicist and prophet. His new work is 
-a characteristic Wellsian utterance, con- 
sisting mainly in a succession of long, 
introspective discussions, suggestive but 
uninspiring. I confess that generally they 
left me cold. There are some pleasant 
sketches of English scenery, some color- 
less characterizations, and oceans of dis- 
eourse, strongly reminiscent of the author’s 
Outline of History, and The Salvaging of 
Civilization. There is something to say 
about Wells’s dreams of a new religion 
and a federated world, although more 
time is given to exploring less noble re- 
cesses of the hero’s heart. On the whole, 
the book, while provocative of thought, 
is both negligible and inconclusive. It 
will add little to its author’s reputation. 
Imagination, closenesss of texture, clar- 
ity of spiritual insight, a masterly ability 
to understand and depict states of mind 
and heart, such are the essential qualities 
of Adrienne Toner. Like Saint Teresa, 
this also is a story of diamond cut dia- 
mond. It describes the interplay of two 
contrasting personalities, ending, however, 
not in romance but in consistent sepa- 
ration. As an analyst of feminine psychol- 
ogy, Miss Sedgwick has already made a 
name for herself. To her gallery of por- 
traits of women she has now added 
another, which for sheer artistry and 
power compares favorably with ante 
and the heroine of The Encounter. The 
eentral thesis and focus of the story is 
* the character of the heroine. She is the 
center about whom all the other char- 
acters naturally revolve. Adrienne is not 
wholly attractive; but she is that far 
better thing, a woman genuinely alive, 
and wholly convincing. This young Cali- 
fornian, young, wealthy, strangely brought 
up, bromidic, self-centered, finds her way 
into a typical English country family. 
Marrying the eldest son of the household, 
she finds that his gods are not her gods. 
The union ends in shipwreck. To her 
affliction and war bring a deepening of 
spirituality. Roger Oldmeadow, the inti- 
mate friend of her former husband, who 
began by hating her, ultimately finds him- 
self in love with her, only to discover 
that she still loves her husband. Solely 
for his sake has she been willing to sac- 
vifice herself. With her setting out upon 
another stage of what for her must ever 
be a lonely road, the curtain falls upon 
a drama composed in equal parts of trag- 
edy and triumph. The impression left 
upon one reader, I confess, is identical 
with the hero’s point of view, as described 
in the final paragraph of this most inter- 
esting noyel. “After she had gone, he sat 
for a long time bathed in the sense of her 
life, and tasting, for that span of time, 
her own security of eternal goodness.” 


“Chaos or Cosmos?” 

CHAOS OR Cosmos? By Hagar IL. Heermance. 
New York: EH. P. Dutton & Co. 

Whether the world is a “welter of blind 
forces” or a 
through which Man and God are slowly 
working out an order of justice and 
brotherhood” is the question discussed in 

this book by a competent authority, a 
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discriminating judgment, a scientific mind, 
and what approaches an encyclopedic 
knowledge. The net result of its findings 
is the complete overthrow of the Materi- 
alism which men have distrusted yet 
seemed powerless to meet with adequate 
denial in the past century. The author 
gives at the outset a clear and thorough 
statement of Jesus’ view of the Universe 
and proceeds to use this as a working 
hypothesis through the rest of the book. 

The teachings of Jesus are grouped 
under five main heads:—that the world 
is divine, that creation is incomplete, that 
this unfolding Universe takes its charac- 
ter from God as revealed through Jesus, 
that the completion of the world needs 
the co-operation of God and his human 
sons, that because of the character of the 
Universe it pays to be brotherly and filial. 
This hypothesis is applied to the external 
Universe, the relation of man to the Uni- 
verse, and the morality of the Universe 
as considered in individual, industrial, and 
national relations. The new dynamic con- 
ception of matter (based on the electron 
theory), the relativity of space, the funda- 
mental identity. of the physical and 
organic, the perfecting of living mech- 
anism, the gradual adjustment of man’s 
mind to the external world,—these con- 
clusions, as the author sums them up, 
fit into Jesus’ conception of the Universe 
remarkable appropriateness. The 
world is not a chaos, but a unified and 
ordered cosmos; and it is friendly to man. 

What the author has to say concerning 
industyial relations gives warning to capi- 
tal and labor alike. Yet here and through- 
out he is hopeful of man’s ultimate 
victory in all the perplexing problems of 
the day. He presents the world not as 
an absolute monarchy, but as a _ social 
and democratic Universe. Much has been 
gained; much more remains to be done 
to establish the Kingdom or Republic of 
God. We must follow the laws of the 
Christ-like God. Then we shall be able 
to control social forces, as we now control 
physical and biological forces. Here, says 
the author, lies the hope of the future. 
The book is good reading; and the read- 
ing of it gives encouragement and in- 
spiration,—and also a liberal education. 


The Nature of God 
THe Gop THAT JesuS Saw. By W. Garrett 
Hlorder, Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. 
Correet the portrait by the living face— 
Man's God by God’s God in the mind of man. 


These familiar lines from Browning 
serve as text for a very readable and 
helpful essay on the nature of God, as 
revealed in Jesus. Dr. Horder’s message 
or thesis, which he says with perfect truth 
has been obscured altogether too long in 
Christian theology, but which is a com- 
monplace to all Unitarians and not a few 
others who have gained the Liberal point 
of view, is the Fatherhood of God and its 
great implication, | 
Man. Creeds and confessions he considers 
a hindrance to the religious life. We 
may know something of what God is like 
through His requirements, through what 
He wants us to be. Revelation is not 
sealed and the ever-inspiring spirit still 
works in the minds and hearts of men 
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to-day. Dr. Horder’s little book deserves 
a wide reading and should prove of 
especial service to that orthodoxy which 
is looking for a larger and more satisfy- 
ing interpretation. 


A Family Chronicle 


Tue Forsyte Saca. 
New 

Happy is the critic when amid the mass 
of contemporary literature, by its very 
nature ephemeral, there falls to his hand 
a book which comes near to being a genu- 
ine work of art. Such a book is The 
Forsyte Saga. In publishing it, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have made no mistake. 
Last year, Mr. Galsworthy’s To Let was 
one of the notable books of the season. 
Many readers of that delectable story 
who had failed to read The Man of Prop- 
erty and In Chancery found themselves 
somewhat at sea concerning the relation- 
ship of the various characters, and earlier 
incidents in their careers. Now, all three 
novels are brought together within the 
compass of a single volume, with the ad- 
dition of two connecting interludes, here, 
if we are not mistaken, published for the 
first time. The result is a work of ab- 
sorbing interest, which is not only likely 
to insure its author immortality, but 
which compares favorably with The New- 
comes and other productions of the greater 
British novelists. To take a single thesis 
and show its varied workings through four 
generations of a typical family of the 
upper middle class, composed of a variety 
of personalities, combined with the influ- 
ence of heredity and contemporary life and 
manners upon them all, at the same time 
holding the reader’s attention throughout, 
is no ordinary feat. Yet this is what Mr. 
Galsworthy manages to do. Writing in 
his usual delicate prose, always beautiful 
and richly poetic, yet with no loss of 
energy or force, he recounts the chronicles 
of the house of Forsyte, whose members, 
typical of their age and class, worship at 
the shrine of the great god Property. The 
coneentrated essence of their faith is in- 
carnated in Soames Forsyte, a character 
far from attractive, but painted with con- 


By John Galsworthy. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


vincing skill. Into the chronicle come 
birth and death, comedy and tragedy, 


success, despair, and shame. But never 
with a discordant note, never with an in- 


cident inconsistent with the prevailing 
theme. The chapters march with the 
dignity and inevitableness of a Greek 


tragedy. Striking as they all are, con- 
spicuous in this idyll of property are the 
two brief interludes, Indian Swmmer_of 
a Forsyte and Awakening, the one a 
study of death in old age, the other a 
pastel of innocent childhood. These are 
really beautiful. In Jo Let, two chance 
remarks dropped by Fleur and her father 
aptly express what the author has in 
mind throughout. “The madness is in 
letting the past spoil it all.” And “The 
present is linked with the past, the future 
with both; there’s no getting away from 
that.” This, together with the inherent 
dangers of the passion for having, is the 
conviction underlying the entire saga. Of 
the latter the writer says truly, in his 
introduction: “Here it rests, preserved in 
its own juice: The Sense of Property.” 
; A. R. H. 
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Dream Days 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


I lose the other boys and then 
I steal away and hidden lie 

Deep in the tangled grass and watch 
The clouds as they go scudding by. 


Sometimes they are a-flock of sheep 
Hard driven from the meadows low. 
They do not seem to mind it much. 
I like to wonder whére they go. 


Sometimes a great black horse tears through, 
And oh, my heart beats fast and loud! 

I wonder how it feels to be 
The Maker of a racing cloud! 


About Faerie Brown and Maudie 
Hickory-Nut 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

It was a day all gold and blue,—the 
gold of sunshine and the blue of sky. 
From a little house all gray and brown 
and dull within stepped a girl-child, clos- 
ing the door softly behind her. She 
seemed to blossom out like a pink-and- 
white flower when she sat on the steps 
and looked into the blue and felt the gold 
shining round her. At first she looked 
sad; then she smiled and grew every 
moment more joyful. Suddenly she closed 
her eyes, clapped her hands, and repeated : 


“Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play?’ 


She opened her eyes and exclaimed, “Peb- 
ble child!” Next minute she picked up 
a pebble from beside the steps and with a 
stub of a pencil gave it eyes, nose, and 
mouth. 

“Now you stay right here and be good, 
Sammy Pebble,’ said she, “because you 
are the first child in the circle.” 

Again the little girl closed her eyes 
and chanted: 

“Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play?” 


That time when she opened her eyes she 
said softly, “Hickory-nut child!” and 
picked up a creamy-white hickory-nut 
from beneath a widespreading tree. With 
the stub of a pencil she gaye the hickory- 
nut eyes, nose, and upturned smiling 
mouth. 

“Now Maudie Hickory-Nut,” she said, 
“you must sit side of Sammy Pebble and 
be good as good can be until the other 
children come.” 

Once more the little girl closed her eyes 
and said: ‘ 

“Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play?” 


When she opened her eyes she squealed : 
“T spy—acorn child! Now don’t try to 
run away from me, Bobbie Acorn, in shin- 
ing brown, or you'll be sorry.” 
So saying, the little girl picked up the 
acorn and with her stub of an old pen- 
knife she gave him eyes, nose, and mouth 
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that couldn’t smile because it was so 
straight. 

“O Bobbie Acorn!” exclaimed the little 
girl, “please excuse me if I laugh at you! 
And now you must sit side of Sammy 
Pebble and Maudie Hickory-Nut in the 
circle until the other children come to 
the party!” 

Up and down the seale this time the 
merry voice sang: 


“Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play?” 


When the little girl’s eyes flew open she 
laughed and said: 

“T see a cork child! Oh, my sakes, cork 
child, where did you come from? Any- 
way, your name is Peter Cork, and now 
you must sit side of Sammy: Pebble and 
Maudie Hickory-Nut and Bobbie Acorn in 
the circle, and I hope you will have a 
good time.” 

The stub of a pencil did queer work 
with Peter Cork; when he took his place 
in the circle, there he sat with a crooked 
mouth. The little girl Jaughed and 
laughed. Her voice was still bubbling 
with laughter when she closed her eyes 
and sang again: 

“Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play?’ 


Opening her eyes, the little girl said: 
“~The first one I see this time is little 
Maple-stick child. Come, Sally Maple- 
Stick, you sweet little thing, come, take 
off your pretty green leaf coatie, and sit 
in the circle, only of course you must let 
me have a look at your face first. There, 
now here you go in the circle with Sammy 
Pebble and Maudie Hickory-Nut, Bobbie 
Acorn and Peter Cork. Oh, my sakes, 
children, I don’t believe we will wait for 
any others to come this morning. I be- 
lieve we'll begin to play now. 

“We'll play hide-and-coop and I’ll be It. 
While I count to fifty by fives, you must 
fly to your hiding-places! When I call, 
‘One—two—three—look out for me,’ you 
must look out! The first one caught is 
the one that can’t play next time. Now, 
don’t a-one of you say ‘eoop,’-—don’t you 
do it!” 

Closing her eyes, the little girl gathered 
her playmates in her hand, and walking 
slowly toward the rickety gate that had 
once been white and pretty, she counted 
by fives to fifty. At the word “Fifty!” the 
play-children flew from her hands and 
were in their hiding-places before she 
called, 

“One—two—three—look out for me!” 

Instantly then the child gave a shout. 
“T spy Maudie Hickory-Nut out in the 
middle of the road! Why, Maudie Hick- 
ory-Nut, you are out! You can’t play 
next time, because here I come to”— 

The little girl said no more because so 
intent was she in her play that she 
didn’t notice a big touring-car coming 
slowly enough along the road; she didn’t 
even hear her mother scream when she 
darted into the road; she didn’t know 
when her mother dropped her sewing and 
ran from the brown and gray and dull 
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house out into the blue and gold world 
to pick up her darling. - : 
Next that child knew, and it was days 


afterward, she was lying in a sunshiny 


room with pink hangings and pink furni- 
ture, and there was a boy gazing at her 
as she opened her eyes in a pink and 
white bed. 

“T never saw you before,’ said the 
little girl. “Maybe you are a prince and 
this an enchanted castle. Please do 
not go. Tell me about things in this 
dream !” 

“It isn’t a dream,” answered the boy, 
earnestly. “You have been dreadfully ill! 
I’m just a boy, and my father’s car ran 
over you! He owns everything, ’most, in 
this town, and he said he’d rather give 
it all than have you die—and aren’t you 
glad you didn’t! Don’t look worried or 
you might get worse again. I know who 
you are. Your name is Faerie Brown, 
and your mother moved out here with 
you from the city”’— ; 

“Oh,” interrupted the little girl, in a 
weak voice, “I remember. My beautiful 
mother didn’t have much money left, and 
she—she’s a children’s dressmaker, and 
nobody came to have her make dresses 
for their children here, and’”— 

“Hush,” warned the boy, “they'll kill 
me if I let you talk—somebody’s coming 
now! I am going to beat it!” 

It was Faerie’s mother who came; and 
when she knew that her little girl was 
surely beginning to get well at last, the 
tears would roll down .her cheeks when 
she kissed the pale face on the pillow. 

“Ts our money all gone now, mother 
dear?” asked the child. “And will we 
have to go back to the city and live in 
one room and I stay alone all day while 
you work in the factory where they make 
the children’s clothes—stitch, stitch, stitch 
all the time on a machine?” 

“No, my darling, no,” was the answer, 
“You and I are to live in this beautiful 
house for weeks and weeks while I make 
new dresses for all the children, and 
while our little house is painted and made 
into a perfect home for us! Your acci- 
dent has opened all the hearts and doors 
in this village to a pair of strangers who 
came from the city to find a home in the 
lovely country. But, my child, one little 
stranger was dreadfully careless, mother 
saw’— 

“Don’t cry about it now, don’t ery,” 
begged little Faerie Brown, a bewitching 
smile lighting her pale face. “I remem- 
ber! It was really Maudie Hickory-Nut 
that did it all, but we'll probably never 
see her again, and I am sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry?’ asked Faerie’s 
mother, 

“Because, mother, I should like to say 
‘I thank you,’ to Maudie Hickory-Nut for 
all ‘she has done for us. Dear little old 
Maudie Hickory-Nut! She was a sweet 
child!” 

“Faerie,” warned her mother, “you and 
I must not talk any more, because if your 
trained nurse comes back from her walk 
and finds you feverish, she will blame me 
instead of Maudie Hickory-Nut. Do close 
your eyes and go to sleep, darling.” - 

Faerie was sleeping gently when her 
nurse returned ; and the nurse smiled and 
smiled and was glad. 
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Merry Sunshine and Shadow Fleet 
MINERVA HUNTER 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Mary Ellis Morrow. She had eyes as 
blue as the summer sky, golden sunbeams 
seemed caught in her gleaming curls, while 
joy and laughter beamed in her happy smile. 
So bright and merry and sunshiny was she, 
that every one called her Merry Sunshine. 

One day Merry Sunshine played about the 
garden until she grew tired. “I'll rest awhile,” 
she said to herself and sat down upon the 
green grass. Soon she lay flat on her back 
and gazed up at the clouds that were floating 
across the sky. 

“What wonderful clouds,” thought Merry 
Sunshine, ‘that one looks like a giant, and 
that one looks like a great lion. The tiny 
cloud looks like a queer little boy. Oh, I 
can almost see him smile! I believe he is 
coming nearer.” 

Merry Sunshine lay very still looking at the 
little boy. He really was coming nearer. 
Soon he stood beside her. ‘Good after- 
noon,” he said. 

“Good afternoon,’ said Merry Sunshine. 
“T thought you were a cloud, but I see you 
are a little boy.” 

“T am a little cloud boy,” he explained, 
“and I can cast a real shadow on the earth, 
but the shadow is so small and passes so 
quickly that I am called Shadow Fleet.” 

“Are the lion and the giant real too?” 
asked Merry Sunshine. 

“Yes. Come with me and I’ll show them 
to you,” Shadow Fleet invited. 

“T am afraid of lions that are not in cages, 
and some giants are cruel.” 

“You are sure to like this lion and this 
giant. They are very kind. Come with 
me.” Shadow Fleet shifted a sprinkling-can 
to his other arm and offered her his right 
hand. 

“Why do you carry a sprinkling-can?” 
asked Merry Sunshine. 

“To water the flowers when they get very, 
very thirsty between rains in hot weather. 
All the flowers like me for I often give them a 
drink from my can,” Shadow Fleet ex- 
plained. ‘Now let me hold your hand and 
we'll go to see the lion and the giant.” 

_Merry Sunshine took Shadow Fleet’s hand 
and they began to rise in the air. “How 
light I feel!” Merry Sunshine exclaimed. 
“T feel as light as—why, I feel as light as a 
cloud!” 

The lion was glad to see them. He wagged 
his tail in friendly greeting and allowed Merry 
Sunshine to pat his head. The giant was 
friendly. He invited them to climb upon his 
shoulder and look about at the other clouds. 
“Took, look,’’ cried Merry Sunshine as she 
stood upon the giant’s shoulder, “I believe I 
see the old woman who lived in a shoe.” 

“You do see her,’ Shadow Fleet said. 
“The old woman takes care of all the cloud 
babies until they are old enough ‘to look out 
for themselves. I lived with her until I wasa 


big boy and then she gave me my sprinkling-” 


can and told me to go and take care of the 
thirsty flowers.” 

“May I visit the old woman?” asked Merry 
Sunshine. 

“Yes,” Shadow Fleet replied and away 
they went. 
_ The old woman was so busy attending to 
the children that she had little time t> talk 
with her guests. There were two little cloud 
children who had grown old enough to leave 
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Joy 

To-day whatever may annoy, 
The word for me is Joy, just simple Joy ; 
Whate’er there be of sorrow 
I'll put off till to-morrow, 
And, when to-morrow comes, why, then 
"Twill be To-day and Joy again! 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 


Sentence Sermon 
It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


her and to each she gave a sprinkling-can and 
smoothed their curly hair. “Be kind to the 
ferns and the young trees,” she said. “Give 
them a drink whenever they ask for water.” 

‘Tet’s follow them,’ Merry Sunshine 
suggested to Shadow Fleet, and away they 
floated through the air behind the little cloud 
children. 

“They are going to my house,” said Merry 
Sunshine. ‘My ferns do not need watering.” 

“But the young tree planted last fall does,”’ 
said Shadow Fleet. ‘Listen, you can hear the 
tree’s voice.” 

Merry Sunshine listened and, sure enough, 
the little tree was speaking. “Give me water,” 
it begged. “I shall die of thirst. Water, 
water, please!’’ 

“T watered the ferns and forgot the little 
tree,’ sighed Merry Sunshine. “I will 
remember after this.” 

Just then they heard the distant rumble of 
thunder. ‘That is my call back home,” said 
Shadow Fleet. ‘I must leave you.” 

“We have had such a happy time together,” 
said Merry Sunshine. ‘Do come again soon.” 

Shadow Fleet had risen in the air and looked 
down, smiling. ‘I'd like to,” he said. ‘Will 
you give me leave to sprinkle you just a wee 
tiny bit?” 

“Yes,”’ laughed Merry Sunshine. 

He tilted his can and the drops of water fell 
upon her face. ‘Good-by,” he called and 
vanished. 

“Merry Sunshine, Merry Sunshine!” It 
was her mother standing over her. ‘Come 
into the house, dear. It is beginning to rain. 
See, your face is wet.” . 

“That is not rain, mother. It is water from 
Shadow Fleet’s sprinkling-can.” 

“Who is Shadow Fleet?”’ asked her mother. 

“The dearest little cloud boy in all the 
world!” laughed Merry Sunshine, clapping her 
hands. “He took me up among the clouds 
and I saw the lion and the giant and the old 
woman who lives in a shoe. And, mother, 
I am going to water the young tree and the 
ferns every day so the little cloud children will 
have more time to look after other thirsty 
ferns and trees.” 

“T guess you have been dreaming,” her 
mother said with a smile, “but if you have 
decided to water the ferns and the tree every 
day, it was a helpful dream.” 

“T shall not forget,” laughed Merry Sun- 
shine. “I want to make a good report to 
Shadow Fleet when he comes to visit me 
again.” a 
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Off Duty 
MARJORIE DILLON 
T fished and fished till I was tired ; 
I didn’t get a bite, I vow. 
It may be that the schools of fish 
Are having their vacation now. 
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Look in the Skies 


During the summer months some of the 
brightest stars are in the heavens. Look in 
the summer skies for the four planets, Venus, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars—named in order 
of their brilliance. The reddish planet, 
Mars, is in the constellation Sagittarius 
(The Bowman). It moves westward among 
the stars until July 17, when it will be close 
to Antares of Scorpio, a name meaning 
“Rival of Mars.’ During the first week of 
June, Jupiter and Saturn, still in the con- 
stellation Virgo, stop moving westward and 
start again on their regular eastern course. 
September 15 is the date of the greatest 
eastern elongation of Venus; but the planet 
continues to grow brighter until October 
twenty-first, the time of its greatest brilliancy. 


Verdun: “They Shall Not Pass” 


The United States Government has given 
the only medal of honor that it has ever 
presented to any city, to Verdun, France. 
The American Ambassador to France, Myron 
T. Herrick, made the presentation in the 
name of Congress and of the American people. 
Raymond Poincaré, Premier of France, 
accepted the medal for the French govern- 
ment. In his speech Ambassador Herrick 
paid tribute to French bravery. He said in 
part, ‘Verdun and Valor are forever one and 
inseparable. Here blazed the spirit of France. 

And so, this medal which I give to this 
illustrious city, hallowed by the sacrifices 
and courage of all France, is a tribute from 
the whole United States to ail of France.” 

It was at Verdun that General Pétain said, 
in the name of France, “They shall not pass!’ 


Above and Around the World 


Major W. T. Blake, Capt. Norman 
MacMillan, and Lieut.-Col. L. . Broome, 
three British aviators, are attempting to 
circle the world in an airplane. They 
started the latter part of May from Croy- 
den, near London, and made their first 
stop in Paris. They hope to make the 
entire flight in ninety days, reaching the 
United States sometime during August. 
The airplane, besides its three passengers, 
is carrying about seven hundred pounds 
of baggage. 


A Rescue in Fact 


A baby a year and a half old, left alone 
a few minutes, wandered out to the tracks 
of the Brie Railroad which runs in front 
of her home in Pompton, N.J., and as she 
reached the embankment fell across the 
rails just as a train was coming. ‘T'wo 
hundred yards away, John J. Cotter, the 
engineer, saw the baby fall, and put on 
the emergency brakes, but realized in- 
stantly that they would not stop the heavy 
train in time. Jumping from the cab, he 
climbed down to the lowest step of the 
pilot and leaned far forward. As the 
slow-moving train all but reached the 
baby, Cotter lifted her in one hand and 
pulled her to safety on the pilot with 
himself. Engineers who have seen fifty 
years’ service say it is the most remark- 
able rescue in their knowledge. The 
baby’s grandfather is also an engineer on 
the Hrie and a elose friend of the hero 
who saved his little grand-daughter. 
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What The Alliance Means to Me 


A Message to the Women of the Churches 


This is Alliance Sunday, and I shall 
try to tell you what. The Alliance means 
to me—in the hope’ it tan.mean more to 
you.* Nine years ago, when I came to 
live in Doyer, I was invited to join The 
Alliance, which I did with much pleasure, 
yet little realizing how much it would 
come to mean in my life. We are told 
that The Alliance is to “quicken the reli- 
gious life of all Unitarian and other 
liberal-minded women.’ What is our re- 
ligious life? Does our Alliance help us 
to live a religious life? 

Let us answer the first question, “What 
is our religious life?’ in the words of 
our motto: 


See every day something worth seeing; 

Read every day something worth remem- 
bering; 

Do every day something for somebody 
else. 


The first of these lines, seeing, should 
not be very difficult for us, here in this 
beautiful country of ours—yet just be- 
cause we live in it and it is so close to 
us, we perhaps do not fully appreciate it. 
There are many to whom nature means 
the highest expression of God,—many, in- 
deed, who prefer to worship God in the 
open, especially on Sunday mornings. Do 
all of us realize the beautiful setting of 
our own church? ‘The glory of God in 
his firmament” is real and grand. There 
are few who have not felt some uplift 
from a gorgeous sunset, the sweep of the 
winds, the brilliancy of moon and stars, 
the joy of the early spring—and of each 
season in turn. How real nature seems 
to a child, and how naturally he turns to 
it! I treasure a sweet saying of my old- 
est boy, Bob. One night little Roger was 
erying a bit over the dark and I was 
trying to comfort him with the thought 
of God being always here, and he said: 
“But, mother, I have never seen God. 
How do I know whether He is here or 
not?’ Bob turned to the window and 
with a sweet, patient expression on his 
face (he was only six then), said: “Why, 
brother,.how foolish of you! There are 
lots of things you don’t see. You can’t 
see the wind, can you—yet you know it 
is there.” He indeed had seen something 
worth seeing. 

The second line of our motto seems 
easier. Reading is so much a part of our 
daily lives. We begin our days with the 
papers, and I am sure all who end the 
day with the J'ranscript must feel as if 
they had read something worth remem- 
bering. Yet how often we are greeted 


* The author, who is president of the branch 
Alliance in Dover, Mass., delivered the address 
on this occasion before the regular congrega- 
tion. The women took charge of the whole 
service, The time was January 5, 1922. TH 
REGISTER “broadcasts” the address because it 
is worth it,—the spirit, the insight, the prac- 
ticality, the pleas, the intimacy, make it a 
message, 


LESLIE B. CUTLER 


President Branch Alliance, Dover, Mass. 


with the remark, “Did you read about 
the—murder (or some other horror) in 
the paper?” So that even newspaper 
reading can be badly done. A good way 
to be sure of some good reading during 
the day is to have on your bedside table 
two or three excellent books that ean be 
easily glanced at just before going to 
bed. My table became so full that it 
overflowed into a small bookcase, and I 
only keep on the table the one or two 
books of the moment that interest me. 
Yet there are always two there that never 
get put in any bookease. . 

One is “In Tune with the Infinite” by 
Ralph Waldo Trine. I have read and re- 
read it ever since I was sixteen years old, 
and, as I told some one not long ago, it has 
had more influence on my life than any 
other one thing. And the other book is 
“The Soul of the Bible,”—a collection of 
all the best there is in the Bible itself. 
Along with these two is either a book of 
poetry, philosophy, or history—whatever 
I happen to be reading at the time. 

Reading has more influence in our lives 
than most of us realize. Dr. Eliot tells 
us that fifteen minutes a day with his 
Book Shelf will educate any one. My 
only difficulty is stopping at the end of 
fifteen minutes! 

And now the last line.” “Do every day 
something for somebody else.” Oertainly 
that seems the easiest of all, because I 
know that every one does things all day 
long for other members of her household, 
and it doesn’t matter how much it is, so 
long as it is something. Do not misunder- 
stand what I am going to say, nor take 
it too personally. Remember these are 
only my views on what The Alliance 
means to me. Mr. Joseph Lee spoke last 
winter at one of the Social Service Coun- 
cil meetings on “Why not do the Obvi- 
ous?” He said: “Do your own job as well 
as you can. Isn’t it the best service to 
mankind? No occupation is good—it is 
only doing it well that counts.” But—and 
there is the width of the world in that 
word—he added, “We must have some 
regard for others who need us.” As he 
expressed it, “You can’t get by without 
it.” He went on to suggest that we abol- 
ish poverty, crime, and vice. He assured 
us there was no reason to suppose that 
we 'couldn’t, because it had neyer been 
properly tried. Now that seems the 
trouble with most things. The full duties 
of our Alliance—church membership, 
young people—have never been properly 
tried, We must feel a personal responsi- 
bility; it is the indifference that is so 
hard to combat. You must believe that 
your Alliance has a message and that 
what you do does matter. 

H. G. Wells says in the “Outline of 
History” : 

If a disembodied intelligence with no 
knowledge of the future had come to earth 


and studied life during the early Paleo- 
zoie age, he might very reasonably have 
concluded that life was absolutely confined 
to the water and that it could never spread 
over the land. It found «a way. 


Again, he says: 


The supply of blood-vessels in the swim- 
ming-bladder of the mudfish in the lower 
Paleozoic torrent-river, that enabled it to 
pull through a season of drought, would 
have seemed at that time to that bodiless 
visitant to our planet we have already 
imagined, a very unimportant side fact in 
.that ancient world of great sharks, and 
plated fishes, sea scorpions, and coral reéfs 
and seaweed; but it opened the narrow 
way by which the land vertebrates arose 
to predominance. The mudfish would have 
seemed then a poor refugee from the too 
crowded and aggressive life of the sea. 
But once lungs were launched into the 
world, every line of descent that had lungs 
went on improving them, 


Some time ago I thought out some of 
the things that ought to be done in Dover. 
We must have a definite program. The 
church library should be brought up to 
date, the district nurse should be sup- 
ported by the Social Service Committee, 
a survey taken of social hygiene condi- 
tions, and something done to lessen tuber- 
culosis in our town. How many cases 
have we? Is our Board of Health effi- 
cient? The Sunday-school should be sup- 
ported ; books, pictures, chairs, tables, are 
needed. Outsiders could help with dra- 
matics, field sports, games, and music for 
our young people. Interest shown in Girl 
Scouts and Boy Seouts. We must: have 
a choir in this church. Why not a Dis- 
cussion Club, Channing Circle, candle- 
light services, dances, picnics, and moving 
pictures—or at least a lantern for slides? 
The young people all want to do some- 
thing, and Rev. Palfrey Perkins told us 
all the other day it is not so much the 
trouble with the young people as with 
ourselves, the fathers and mothers. How 
do you expect the young people to respect, 
reverence, and care for the church that 
you do not attend? 

The one vital question is, “Does our 
Alliance help us to lead a religious life?” 
If it does, then why does it not lead you 
to church? Why do you not testify to the 
faith that. is in you? Why are we an 
audience and not a congregation? This 


.Membership Campaign that The Alliance 


and Laymen’s League have undertaken 
means we must be more spiritually or- 
ganized. As Dr. Minot Simons has said, 
we must get rid of our prejudice against 
church membership. We cannot drift any 
longer. Religion is the greatest moral 
energizer in the world. It has enforced 
God’s law in the world. We take our 
faith from God, not from the Pope or the 
Bible. 

At a meeting I attended a short time 
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ago, Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge outlined 


a the following plan: 


7 
3 


——— 


1. Bach church make a survey of its 
own members. That has been done. 

2. Arouse its members to importance of 

ork, , 

3. Prepare mailing-list of all new mem- 
bers. 

4. Secure new member when he is avail- 
able. 

5. Conduct a week of meetings. 

6. Reeruit personal workers. 

7. Give attention to follow-through pro- 
gram. Identify new members with church. 
8. Get tracts into your church. racks. 

9, Unite in advertising campaign. 
10. Maintain maximum strength. 
tain one another. 


Sus- 


That is a large program and it does take 
courage and hard work. If you feel it 
cannot be done, let me read you what 
Hdgar A. Guest would say about it: 


IT COULDN’T BE DONE 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That ‘maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that; 
At least no one ever has done it’’; 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quitting, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure ; 
There are thousands to point out to you one 

by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buekle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 


Yet it will not be done unless each of 
us believes in the message. We must all 
consecrate ourselves to this service. It 
will depend on the spiritual dynamic 
within you. 

In the last analysis it is your own soul 
that matters. It is what you do and what 
you think. It is your personal religion. 


‘You must get rid of the feeling that you 


cannot talk religion. It is the old- 
fashioned repression that prevents us from 
talking about it. Yet it is the most inter- 
esting thing in the world to every one. 
Many current magazines I have seen 
Jately have articles on religion. In the 
New York Times there was an editorial 
on the death of the famous explorer, Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, and in telling about 
the hardships of an earlier trip it quoted 
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him as writing afterwards; “We had 
‘suffered, starved, and triumphed, grov- 
eled, yet grasped at glory, grown bigger 
in the fullness of the whole. We had 
‘seen God in his splendors, learned the 
text that Nature renders. We had 
reached the naked soul of man.” The 
editorial continues thus: ‘‘When they left 
their ship for the long trip back over the 
ice, Shackleton tore the fly-leaf out of the 
Bible that Queen Alexandra had given 
the ship with her own writing on it, and 
also the page of Job that contained the 
verse : 


The hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? 
The waters are tied as with a stone 
And the face of the deep is frozen.” 


And the article ends, “It was doubtless 
this idealism and the religious strain in 
him that made Shackleton a captain to 
be loved as well as obeyed.” As further 
proof of how deeply religion enters the 
daily life if we would let it, I mention 
one other thing. I gave a rough sketch 
of this paper to my sister, who sent it to 


a stenographer to have it typewritten for- 


me, and this is what came back pinned to 
the top: 
From that Grand Old Man, 
TEpWARD Everett HALE 


“T cannot do Everything, 

But still I can do Something ; 

And because I cannot do Everything, 

I will not refuse to do the Something that I 
ean do.” 


If ever a stranger could send a message 
like that, surely friends should help one 
another with an exchange of ideas. 

At the meeting I have referred to, Rev. 
Miles Hanson gave a beautiful address. 
He said there were two great helps 
toward completing our program for church 
membership. The first was quietude— 
solitude. We have so little time to think 
in these days of strenuous life. And the 
second was prayer. 

In the words of Ralph Waldo Trine, 
“The great central fact in human life, in 
your life and in mine, is the coming into 
a conscious vital realization of our one- 
ness with this Infinite Life, and the open- 
ing of ourselves fully to this divine in- 
flow.’ You cannot know God without 
prayer. “As a man thinketh, so is. he. 
Rise, then, and think with God.” 

We must lift up our eyes unto the hills, 
and live a while on the heights. Put God 
into our homes. Let the church take the 
first place in our hearts and in our lives. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind, and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Is not this the true religious life? This 
is what The Alliance has come to mean 
to me. 


Things that Get Into the Cement 


Mr. Charles H. Strong, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, has taken 
exception to some of the observations of 
an English traveler in America, which 


‘were published in several letters in the 


London Inquirer. For example, the state- 
ment, “that social life across the Atlantic 
is on a lower plane than in Britain,” and 


others of the kind, which Mr. Strong ‘will 
not repeat but which deeply wound and 
offend Americans.” They seem inconsis- 
tent with the critic’s own words, ‘By race 
and tongue natural allies of ours, surely 
the wise policy is to think highly of their 
great virtues and to seek diligently for 
bonds of union with them.” 
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Mr. Strong continues, in the Inquirer: 

“The writer states that rarely in Amer- 
ica did he hear a new book discussed, 
nor any of the world problems talked 
about. He concedes that possibly he was 
unfortunate in his introductions. I can 
assure him that he was. It would add 
nothing for me simply to say that the 
reverse of what he says is true, and that 
intelligent Americans generally do discuss 
new books, and that they do converse 
about world problems; but I feel quite 
safe in challenging the writer, or any of 
your readers, to inquire as to this of Mrs. 
Asquith, or Lady Astor, or Earl Balfour, 
or Sir Philip Gibbs, or any other acute 
English observer who has recently been 
in this land.” 

To the assertion that “in one of the 
years just before the war more than 
100,000 farmers trekked from Kentucky 
across the border to Manitoba to exchange 
their exhausted soil for rich prairie land,” 
Mr. Strong replies that “it is 1,325 miles 
from Kentucky to the border into Mani- 
toba. It is conceivable that a few ven- 
turesome agricultural spirits might have 
‘trekked’ that far, but when it comes to 
more than 100,000 in one year it reminds 
me of the positive and solemn statement 
made to me in London in 1914 that ‘hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russian soldiers 
had passed through Birmingham that 
forenoon on their way to France.’ 

“He endeavors to prove that the Ameri- 
ean police are the worst in the world. 
He cites Raymond B. Fosdick’s book on 
the American police as proof. I thought 
that it would be interesting to learn from 
Mr. Fosdick himself what he thinks of 
the American police; and he calls my at- 
tention to a paragraph in this very book 
which the author failed to note: 


“Tn a word, the police of an American 
city are faced with a task such as Duro- 
pean police organizations have no knowl- 
edge of. The Metropolitan Police For¢e 
of London with all its splendid efficiency 
would be overwhelmed in New York and 
the Brigade de stireté of Paris, with its 
imgenuity and mechanical equipment, would 
fall far below the level of its present 
achievement if it were confronted with 
the situation in Chicago. 


“Mr. Fosdick refers, in his letter to me, 
to the heterogeneity of our population as 
accounting in part for the unsatisfactory 
conditions as to crime in American cities. 

“The writer claims that in America ‘a 
would-be candidate must come to terms 
with the Boss of his district or his nomi- 
nation is hopeless.’ There have undoubt- 
edly been cases where the candidate has 
come to terms with the Boss of his dis- 
trict, but under our present primary laws 
this grows less and less frequent; and the 
truth of the matter is that the so-called 
‘Boss’ is frequently overthrown by an as- 
pirant, for office, and almost always he 
loses if he is caught engaged in endeavor- 
ing to ‘put over’ a conspicuously unfit 
candidate. 

“Lord Bryce is correctly quoted, in the 
‘Notes,’ in his estimate of American poli- 
ticians, but in fairness the writer miglit 
have added the following passage from 
Lord Bryce’s ‘Modern Democracies’ : 


“Party organization has done much to - 
unify the people of the United States and 
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lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto 
my path 


make them homogeneons; for,it has brought 
city and country, rich and poor, native 
American and Old World immigrant into 
a common allegiance, which has helped 
them to know, and taught them to ¢o- 
operate with, one another. 


“As to the observation that ‘Mr. Bryan 
probably represents the dominant school 
in American theology,’ it is, if I may be 
excused for saying so, simply ridiculous. 
Mr. Bryan is not a theologian, and no 
eareful observer would undertake to say 
what is the ‘dominant school in American 
theology’; and any one with accurate 
knowledge of American affairs would say 
that Mr. Bryan would not be chosen to 
represent the ‘dominant school in Ameri- 
can theology,’ even if there were one. Mr. 
Bryan still has a large following among 
the rank and file of the American people, 
and delivers an amusing and eloquent 
lecture (usually for hire) on Darwinism, 
in which he says ‘that no one can make 
a monkey out of me.’ But no theologian, 
either in the dominant or minority school, 
takes him seriously. 

“When I was in Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1920 I spoke to large audiences 
on many occasions, and every time I did 
my humble best in appealing for a cordial 
friendship between the peoples of America 
and Britain and invariably I was met 
more than half way. The peace of the 
world, in my judgment, depends mainly 
upon the co-operation of the governments 
of Britain and the United States of 
America, and this co-operation cannot be 
permanent unless the ministers of goy- 
ernment are assured that amity exists 
between their peoples. It hurt me deeply 
to have read in‘a liberal Unitarian jour- 
nal in Hngland sentiments toward Ameri- 
cans that are at once so ill-considered 
and unfair—sentiments that are far more 
likely to alienate these ‘natural allies’ 
than they are to cement the ‘bonds of 
union’ of which the writer speaks.” 


’ 


Mr. Kukhi Returning 


Rey. George 8S. Kukhi of Jaffa, Pales- 
tine, who has been for two years past the 
representative in the Near Bast of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is about to return to America. For 
the past year he has given most of his 
time to co-operating with the Templar 
Societies in their educational and reli- 
gious work in Palestine. Mr. Kukhi 
preached his farewell. sermon in the 
chapel of the German Templar Colony at 
Jaffa on May 14 in the presence of the 
entire Colony. After the sermon Dr. Ep- 
pinger, on behalf of the Colony, delivered 
an address in which he recited all that 
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Unitarians had done for the Templars, 
and assured Mr. Kukhi of the grateful 
friendship of the Templar Colonies. Mr. 
Kukhi, on leaving Palestine, returned to 
Cairo and sailed for Trieste June 9. He 
expects to visit friends in Europe and 
probably will attend the International 
meeting at Leyden, and then return to 
America. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. A. Thompson has received a call 
to Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. He will 
begin work in the fall. 


The degree of Doctor of Humanities was 
conferred on Edgar Huidekoper by Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


Brown University has conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon Rey. 
Augustus P. Rececord of Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. Receord is a graduate of Brown. 


Miss Agnes C. Larson of Meadville 
Theological School has applied to the 
Middle States Fellowship Committee for 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


A number of listeners, in appreciation 
of a sermon by Rev. Edgar §S. Wiers 
recently broadcasted by radio, sent a col- 
lection by mail to be used for Christian 
work. 


Rey. Charles H. Lyttle has resigned his 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha, Neb., to take effect September 1. 
The condition of Mr. Lyttle’s health 
brought forth this resignation. 


The study chair of Theodore Parker, 
which came into possession of Rey. Adel- 
bert Hudson in 1998, has been presented 
by him to the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, the chureh of which he is the 
senior minister. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Mary J. 
Messer of Franklin, N.H., the use of the 
Messer homestead is bequeathed to her 
two nieces and her housekeeper. At the 
death of the last of the three the will 
gives $1,000 to the Unitarian church of 
Franklin. 


The Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa., and the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia are holding a series of ten 
union services at the Germantown church. 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman, Wilmington, Del., 
is the preacher. “Christian Ideals and 
American Life’ is the general theme. 


The Committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry, Fred R. Lewis, secretary, asks Alli- 
anees and Laymen’s Leagues to deyote 
one meeting the coming winter to the 
subject of “Recruiting the Ministry,” and 
invites them to make use of some one of 
the speakers who are at the service of 
this Committee. 


The Dundee Oowrier, June 15, says: 
“Tt was announced at a meeting of 
Aberdeen University Senatus Academicus 
yesterday evening—Principal Sir George 
Adam Smith presiding—that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador had intimated that Mr. 
William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the 
United States and formerly President, 
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might be able to visit Aberdeen on July 7. 
to receive the honorary degree of LL.D. 
which the Senatus had agreed to confer 
on him in 1919 along with other rep- 
resentatives of Allied nations, including 
Marshal Foch and Burgomaster Max of 
Brussels. 2 

“The Senatus resolved to hold a special 
graduation on the date mentioned, when 
the degree would be conferred on Mr. 
Taft, who sails next day from Liverpool 
for America.” 


Mr. Henry A. Jenks writes: In regard 
to the pineapple on the church at Canton, 
Mass., which you note in your issue of 
June 29, I think that your readers may 
be interested to know how it was placed 
there. I am copying an item from the 
Canton paper, a letter from Miss Nathalia 
Bent. “A certain Mr. Leonard Morse lived 
at the time the church was built 1824 
on the Walcott Place just over the Milton 
line. He had something to do with ship- 
building, especially with the carvings used 
to ornament the prows. He was at the 
ehurch one day with Capt. William Me- 
Kendry, the contractor. Both men agreed 
that an ornament was needed at the apex 
over the door as a finishing touch. Mr. 
Morse said that he had something at home 
which, he thought suitable, which proved 
to be the pineapple still in the place where 
it was put nearly one hundred years ago. 
I have heard the chureh referred to atfec- 
tionately by the older generation as ‘Old 
Pineapple.’ ” 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 


8ix or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES, CLASSES—Unusual Plan 
for Raising Money. Particulars Free. Hoosier 
SILverR CLEANER Co., Albany, Ind. 


WANTED—Board in an attractive Unitarian 
family for a girl of sixteen, attending school on 
Marlborough Street. Address C-21, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, ROWE, MASS.— Rey. 
Anita Pickett, minister. Summer Services. 
Annual Fair, Supper, and Dance, Thursday, 
August 8. Contributions and attendance invited. 


FOR SALE, REST HARROW—Three acres; 
house six rooms, open fires, bath, two attics; 
on Kennebunk River; trolley service. $3,000. 
Address Miss B. Josnrainn Brazier, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 


WANTED—For North Carolina Industrial 
Schools, teachers for all grades including High 
School, Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Also Housekeeper. Teacher for Swans- 
boro who can play and sing. Address Mrs. 
JHANETTE B. DAMON, Handley Farm, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHER—For position open about 
August 1, young Protestant woman, not over 
25. Unitarian preferred, with at least a high 
school education, and two or three years’ ex- 
perience. Bookkeeping training desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. Interviews granted 
only to those who really want to work. Stand- 
aré salary, and congenial conditions. Please 
give full details in application. C-20, Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 
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Life and Work in the Parishes 


A Church of Workers 


Lrtcrster, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Hazel Rugg Rogers: 
In January a monthly church calendar 
was started, that has been a constant 
source of information and helpfulness. 
Hach month the attempt has been made 
to hold a supper and_ entertainment 
in the church. Wednesday evening, April 
12, the annual meeting was held at 
the home of Miss Elizabeth G. May. 
Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: Clerk, William J. Montgomery ; 
treasurer, J. Sidney Whittemore; auditor, 
Edward F. May; prudential committee, 
Philip 8. Smith, Mrs. W. J. Montgomery, 
George A. Bigelow. After this meeting, 
the men of the church organized as a 
committee, with George A. Bigelow, head 
chairman, and William J. Montgomery 
and F. Willard Trask, sub-chairmen, to 
deyise ways and means of heating the 

parish house. This task will probably 
be done during the summer. The Alliance 
has been active, and on April 12 elected 
the following officers for the year: Presi- 
dent, Miss Blizabeth G. May; secretary, 
Mrs. J. Sidney Whittemore; treasurer, 
Miss Mabel Smith. A fund of fifty dollars 
was given by the Alliance for decorative 
purposes in the parish house. A social 
service committee was formed with Mrs. 
W. J. Montgomery as chairman. This 
committee has been especially helpful 
with necessary serving. The collection 
sent to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion amounted to $53. On Children’s 
Sunday, June 4, the Sunday-school at- 
tended church in a body. Eleven children 
were christened. Three young people 
will go to Star Island for the conference 
July 22-29. Delegates to the May Meet- 
ings in Boston were George A. Bigelow, 
Miss Alice May, Edward F. May, and the 
pastor. The pastor has been making her 
headquarters in Worcester, but has spent 
Friday to Sunday of each week in Leices- 
ter. The attendance at the Sunday morn- 
ing services has increased steadily. June 
25, six people allied themselves with the 
ehureh at a simple but impressive cere- 
mony. With mingled joy and sadness 
the pastor preached her final sermon on 
June 25, because of new duties to be 
assumed the coming year. 


Outlook Never Better 

Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. Al- 
fred W. Birks: This church is coming to 
the close of one of the most successful 
years in its history. Although its field 
is quite limited, it entered upon the Mem- 
bership Campaign with vigor, and went 
over the top with a percentage of almost 
twenty-eight. Most of the new members 
are real additions to the constituency, 
not old attendants persuaded to sign the 
church register. At the annual meeting 
in April it was reported that an every- 
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its membership, and in spite of the tem- 
porary absence of six of its most earnest 
workers, has equaled the records of 
other years. The Laymen’s League is 
entering upon its second year with vigor 
and promise. It is well organized, new 
members are added at every meeting, and 
it is beginning to feel something of the 
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Alliance spirit in its relationship to the 
ehurch. The Junior Alliance is giving its 
attention to the furnishing of the church 
parlor, and is making good progress. 
Other organizations are the Lend a Hand 
Club for the younger girls, and the 
Knights Excelsior Club for the boys. 
“Unity Church has passed through many 


The Spirit of the Shoals 
Shall we keep it through the Year? 


(This issue of THE REGISTER is dedicated to the Shoals—to 
“The Spiritual Plattsburg,” as Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson has so 
aptly termed it. 


The Spirit of the Shoals —how intangible, yet contagious, it is! 
It seizes us Unitarians, and fills us with the inspiration and capacity 


for the accomplishment of great things when we return to our home 


parishes. How successful we are in achieving them! 


We Shoalers all know THE REGISTER,—we know its value 
in helping to put into effect the ideas and suggestions we get at the 
Summer Meetings. We know that dissemination of the news of our 
Church means a stronger and a more effective Church. We know the 
immense possibilities for a wider distribution of THE REGISTER 


in our home parishes. 


As a last year's Shoaler says of THE REGISTER: “Its circu- 
lation should run into millions and would if its value were truly 
appreciated.”” We must make it possible for others to find out and 


appreciate its worth! 


The Circulation Department is always ready to help. Shall we 
furnish sample copies and circulars? May we assist you in planning 


a campaign? We are glad to do so, for we know the value of 


THE REGISTER to our people. We want to help your Church. 


When you go home from Star Island, take with you a determina- 
tion to double the number of subscribers in your parish. You will 


find it easy — if you go about it with The Spirit of the Shoals! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tun CuristiAN R®GISTER 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 
$2.00 for six months 


member canvass had almost doubled the 
number of pledged subscribers, and an en- 
larged financial budget had been met. 
The Sunday-school has grown during the 
year. One-third of its expenditures have 
been donations to benevolent purposes, 
such as the Service Pension Society, Hale 
House, Morgan Memorial, and the Chil- } 
dren’s Mission. The Alliance has increased i> ~ : : m= om gee 


Enclosed is (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tam RucisTar to 
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crises since it was organized twenty-two 
years ago, and it had a particularly hard 
time during the war, but the outlook was 
never better than it is to-day. Mr. Birks 
has entered upon his thirteenth year as 
our minister. 


Reviewing the Year 


CLEVELAND, Onto—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Dilworth Lupton: June 
closes a successful and active year in the 
church, with 112 new names added to the 
membership list, and an average Sunday 
morning attendance of 393, a gain of 
seventy-five to oné hundred over last 
year’s attendance. For the final series of 
sermons, the minister took the subject of 
“Prayer.” ‘The Women’s Alliance meets 
weekly and works with zest. The annual 
bazaar in December netted a good sum, 
and now the Alliance is working for next 
year’s sale. Channing Hall has been 
greatly improved by a handsome velour 
stage curtain which the young women of 
the Alliance purchased and dedicated at 
the annual meeting in April. The Lay- 
men’s League monthly suppers have 
brought together a large group of men. 
At each meeting an interesting talk on 
some topic of the day was given by a 
prominent speaker. In December; Miss 
Gertrude Taft came as director of reli- 
gious education. The church school closed 
June 11 with a Children’s Day program, 
which included a pageant, “Spring and 
Summer.” Other special occasions during 
the year were the Christmas party and 
play, a patriotic service in February, an 
Paster pageant, and the picnic at Wil- 
loughbeach, June 20. In April, Dr. Henry 
F. Cope gave a series of inspirational lec- 
tures on religious education. All the or- 
ganizations are active. Unity Club is the 
oldest literary club in the city; The Out- 
ing Club holds winter parties and summer 
outings in and around the city. The Tri- 
angle Club, or Young People’s Religious 
Union, has raised a scholarship fund of 
$150. It holds Sunday evening meetings 
and social meetings, as does also the col- 
lege age group of older young people. On 
the first Friday evening of the month, old 
and young gather for a social time. Fol- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dreu, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
iss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "MD., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SeEcRETARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


**Young men of good moral character, claiming to believe 
in the truths of Christianity without distinction of sect or 
party, shall be eligible as members of this society.’ 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Pres. Epwarp A, CuurcH, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter See at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiatestudents. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge, The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


. PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
POR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at. University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three feed for graduates. Generous 
scholarships or superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


MEMBERS OF THE FLOURISHING CLEVELAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
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lowing the supper, there is community 
singing and a program of entertainment, 
frequently a short play given by some or- 
ganization of the church, and then social 
dancing. Mr. and Mrs. Lupton will attend 
the summer school session at Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Miss Aborn, Miss Burgess, 
and Miss Taft of the church school plan 
to go to the institute at the Isles of Shoals. 


Inspiring News from Kansas 


Wioenrra, Kan.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George T. Ashley: The church is 
closing one of the most prosperous years 
in its history. As a part of the Member- 
ship Campaign, the minister conducted 
a series of Sunday evening lectures from 
November until Easter, first on the his- 
toric evolution of religion in its larger 
sense, and second on the historic evolu- 
tion of Christianity as a particular sys- 
tem, closing with the Unitarian inter- 
pretation and application of religion. To 
this was added an intensive campaign for 
a week conducted by Rey. E. H. Reeman 
of Des Moines, Ia., the whole resulting 
-In the addition of twenty-five new mem- 
bers that were formally received into 
fellowship, Easter, making a net gain of 
27 per cent. for the year. These evening 
meetings attracted wide attention, large 
attendaitice, and deepinterest. The church 
had the assistance for six weeks of Miss 
D. Louise Henderson, which resulted in 
the organization of a Sunday-school that 
is still flourishing. The Alliance, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Ashley, has in- 
ereased its membership 50 per cent. in 
the last year and greatly broadened the 
scope of its activities. We are still 
lacking a Laymen’s League and Young 
People’s Union, but hope to organize a 
League early in the fall, and a Young 
People’s Union later. We have had dur- 
ing the year a real Unitarian revival. 
The average Sunday morning congrega- 
tion has more than doubled, and the 
interest, courage, faith, and hope of the 
membership have been greatly increased. 
At a recent meeting of the congregation 
it voted unanimously to increase the 
minister’s salary 25 per cent. The out- 
look was never brighter in this far-away 
conservative field. 


From the Transylvanian Churches 


To THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Brethren Il am taking much 
pleasure at the request and on behalf of 
the Transylvanian Unitarian churches and 
their Chief Consistory in extending to 
you the following words: 

“The Transylvanian Unitarians all join 
in the desire to express their heartiest 
greetings to you at the event of your An- 
niversary Meetings in Boston. The feel- 
ing of brotherhood that has brought us 
so near to each other through the visit 
of your honorable representatives to our 
country and that of our representative to 
your country, gives us an unestimable 
encouragement as to the future of our 
great common cause on this part of the 
world. The sympathy and good-will you 
have so touchingly manifested is taken 
by us as the sign and prophecy of our 
ever-growing sense of unity. We happily 
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feel in the depth of our hearts that by 
one spirit we are baptized into one body 
with you, and our earnest desire is to 
have this feeling realized in an actual 
and fruitful co-operation between the two 
bodies of churches thus advancing the 
Unitarian cause to the glory of our one 
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eternal God. May rest 
upon your meetings.” ; 

Respectfully, 
GABRIEL CsIKI. 


God’s blessing 


1 Kpr AG, U. 5. 
BuDAPEST, HUNGARY, 
May 1, 1922. 


Send for NEW Year Book 
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Mount > 


elective. 


Ida 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


—— N 
(7 We send students to college on Esa 


| and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
| best meeting their tastes and interests. 


| We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
| historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
| Voice, Piano, Violin, "Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 
stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with Swimming Pool. 


A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 


Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 


Special preparation for the comprehensive 


Some rooms with hot and cold. water. 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 26. 


Exceptional opportunities 


Nee: a@ delightful home life 


FOR GIRS 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire 


Students 


All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 


Horseback Riding (our own 


examinations next June. 
For 1922-23, early 


407 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. | 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE 


16mo 


163 pages 


$1.00 postpaid 


The author was among the first to appreciate the religious significance 
of the advance of modern science, and boldly to ally religion and science 
in providing a satisfactory religious interpretation of life to the modern 


man. 


He speaks to the mind and the heart of the great public. 


He 


brings the greatest themes within the grasp of the average man. 
This title has been out of print for a number of years. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


E are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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Don’t forget, says the “Success” doctor, 
that things are apt to go right if we do. 


“What's the al- 
Native: “Mostly 


Visitor (in Arkansas) : 
titude of this town?” 
Baptist.”—Life. 


Traffic rule number seven: “When you 
meet temptation always turn to the right. 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Bride: 
for my husband.” - 
Bride: “No, Clarence.’ 
opes. 


“T want to buy an easy 
Salesman: “Morris?” 
*"—Business Envel- 


“Take care, dear; I don’t want to get 
run over.” “If you was run over, I could 
find my way home from here by myself.” 
—Punch. 


Mother: “Willie, how is it that no mat- 
ter how quiet and peaceful things are, as 
soon as you appear on the scene trouble 
begins?" Willie: “I guess it’s just a gift. 
mother.” —Life. 


“A newspaper reporter wishes to see 
you, sir.’ “Didn't you tell him I was 
hoarse—could hardly speak?’ “Yes, sir; 
but he said he would only ask questions 
which you could answer by a nod or a 
shake of your head.” “Tell him I have 
a stiff neck.”"—Boston Transcript. 


“Have you heard of the Irish father 
of an interesting family of three children 
dwelling in New York?” inquired a reader 
of THe Recister. We answered in the 
negative. “Well,” said our friend, ‘‘one 
of his acquaintances asked him about the 
number of his offspring, and he replied 
that he hoped there would be no more, 
for according to the papers eyery fourth 
child born in New York was a Jew.” 


“Mr. Don Marquis must have cleaned 
up his desk before he moved to Forest 
Hills last month,” says Christopher Mor- 
ley in his Bowling Green, in the New 
York Evening Post. “We heard him re- 
mark to Harry Dounce that he had found 
a letter he wrote to Harry two or three 
years ago, but had forgotten to mail. 
‘What was it about?’ said Harry. ‘I 
didn’t open it,’ said Don. ‘I regarded it 
as private.” 


A regular reader sends this one, the 
origin unknown: The prosecuting attor- 
*ney had encountered a somewhat difficult 
witness. Finally he asked the man if he 
Was acquainted with any of the men on 
the jury. “Yes, sir,” announced the wit- 
ness, “more than half of them.” ‘Are 
you willing to swear that you know more 
than half of them?” demanded the lawyer. 
“Why, if it comes to that, I’m willing to 
swear that I know more than all of them 
put together,” came the emphatic reply. 


One reason we no longer call the Chin- 
ese “heathen” is that we know them bet- 
ter. What that we boast in Christendom 
can surpass the wisdom and humor of- Li 
Hung Chang, who at the time of the 
Boxer rising in his country in 1900 bore 
the whole empire on his heart. “My wife,” 
he remarks in his autobiography, “says I 
shall go insane with these national trou- 
bles. She is wrong. I should go- insane 
if I had nothing to bother me. To have 
something to worry over keeps my mind 
in its normal state. That is what my 
mind is for.” 


chair, 


rr 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers Agencies *Roston. 


225 Fiith Ave., N ; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Micohin Chicazo; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


2a Park St. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 


THE REGISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 


Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
satalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 
School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. All seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, July 23, morning service, 
10.45 Pang Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church haye been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union-Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. ‘This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11, Rev. ‘Augustus P. Reccord, First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, Mich., 
will preach. The South Congregational Society 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite with 
the Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
ee Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman YV. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, July 238, Mr. Rutledge will preach. 
Subject, “The Fundamentals of Worship.” Mr.. 
Maleolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


Marriages 


ST. JOHN—BLAKE,. At the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn Heights, June 17, by the 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, Helen Frothingham 
Blake, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Reginald S. 
Biake, and Everett St. John of Brooklyn, son 
of Martha Everett and the late Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, D.D. 


ST. JOHN—CHANDLER. At the First Par- 
ish Church, Brookline, Mass., June 24, by the 
Rey. Abbot Peterson and Dean William Wallace 
Fenn, Elizabeth Chandler, daughter of Alfred 
D. Chandler and the late Mary Merrill (Poor) — 
Chandler, and Prof. Harold St. John of Pull- 
man, Wash., son of- Martha Everett and the 
late Rev. Charles E. St. John, D.D. 


